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ABSTRACT 
A Theology of Exile: Singing the Lord’s Song in the 21st Century 
By 


Rev. Sean M. Chow 


In 586 BCE, the Israelites were conquered and sent into Babylon, far from 
their country. All their customs and way of life changed; no longer was the Temple the 
center of worship; it was thousands of miles away and destroyed. How would they adapt 
to the new land in which they were living? The circumstances with which the Israelites 
dealt over two thousand years ago is where the current church now find itself, and the 
church is struggling. There are cultural shifts that have changed the relationship of the 
church with the dominant culture in America. These changes should cause those of faith 
to reevaluate many aspects of the church. 

While the culture has changed, so too has the church. What are currently 
considered essential elements of church do not, in many ways, represent the Biblical 
understanding and call of the church. We must begin to understand the true nature of the 
church—that it is not a brick-and-mortar space, but something that has roots that go way 
beyond a simple location. How does the church redefine itself to what God calls it to be 
in the 21st century? 

The shifting culture calls the church to action. Toward this end, using a model 
based on Appreciative Inquiry and Asset-Based Church Development, the Proto- 
Narrative Approach was created. This approach is used to assist worshiping communities 


to discern and create a plan for the future. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SETTING 
Traditions and holidays are a hallmark for many families; many of us can 
remember the rituals and habits that made these holidays special as we were growing up. 
As an example, for most of us, special casseroles, parades, football games, and a family 
dinner mark Christmas. We repeated each of the aspects special to us yearly to create a 
tradition, and if we skipped them, it would have made the day feel different. Traditions 
can be foundational to our family lives when we are young; however, as we get older, 
these traditions can begin to feel confining. As we grow through high school and into 
adulthood, these traditions are still well defined and when we first enter into marriage, 
and our new lives as a couple, often we return to the familial home to participate in these 
same traditions. As our own families begin to grow, and we establish homes for 
ourselves, we realize the entrenched traditions as not just our family’s tradition, but one 
of our extended family. This does not mean that the Christmas traditions we had prior are 
not welcome, but we are making new traditions that have new meaning for this new 
generation of family. While we personally may have an affinity for the traditions of the 
past, they are only rooted in our past, not the past of the rest of our burgeoning family. 
There is a point where our families begin to create their own traditions, perhaps using 
some from our past, but with the thought that we are creating new traditions out of our 


own identity and with our own unique stamp. 


The illustration of families going through the evolution of creating our own 
Christmas tradition is a small example of the way traditions evolve for families 
throughout the world. We can use this example to bring forth the question of evolution in 
the church and how has it navigated change. Is the church mirroring a family that refuses 
to change the way Christmas is done because that is the way the family has always done 
it, or is it accepting the fact that families need to figure out their own identities and be 
prepared for the change that brings? In our continuing evolution of culture, traditions, and 
social norms, we cannot be so naive to think that the church has not experienced these 
changes, or shifts, as well. In our experience of church, are we having an experience 
based on rigidity or flexibility? And to be clear, being flexible with tradition does not 
mean that there is not a traditional foundation, but that there is an understanding of what 
is essential in the church experience, for that church. 

In early 2020, there were two opposing forces already in motion that accelerated 
church shifts. These forces would strip the traditional North American norms by 
highlighting rising social injustices with their undercurrents of inequality. An 
increasingly post-Christian society and the COVID-19 pandemic have further shifted how 
many view church, its role in society, and how it has come to function. Societal and 
cultural changes have forced the church to deal with new realities that many had 
previously avoided. 

The first force, a post-Christian culture, has shifted the North American view of 
the church from one that is dependent on the church as the seat of influence to one that is 
not. In an address to the Transatlantic Christian Council, John O’ Sullivan described post- 


Christian society as, ““... not merely a society in which agnosticism or atheism is the 


prevailing fundamental belief. It is a society rooted in the history, culture, and practices 
of Christianity but in which the religious beliefs of Christianity have been either rejected 
or, worse, forgotten.”! This shift has tangible signs in empty pews and the closing of 
churches. However, this is not just an indication of the decrease in attraction to a 
worshiping community, but a larger attitude and narrative as well. 

The second force that has accelerated a shift in the church is the consequences 
stemming from the COVID-19 pandemic. While most of the population wrestled with the 
“new normal,” worshiping communities found themselves (and continue to find 
themselves) in a situation where they needed to adapt quickly, and many were unable to 
make a speedy adaption. The outcome of the pandemic is far from settled and the 
church’s lack of adaptability has put it in an uncomfortable position. Issues raised during 
the pandemic and in the post-pandemic era include, but are not limited to, the nature of 
the church, how worship is done, the use of technology, and the meaning of membership. 
This second force has revealed and, in some instances, created long-term theological and 
practical ramifications that the church is just beginning to identify. 

There are many words people use to explain this “new normal”: marginalized, 
exiled, liminal; the list goes on. Stuart Murray describes the word liminality as a 
“threshold state, a transition between the familiar and unknown, an unsettling process 
creating anxiety and vulnerability, where reluctance to abandon past securities 
jeopardizes future prospects.”” The church now finds itself in a liminal space, torn 


between what was and the prospects of what will be. As the church begins to find its path 


' John O’Sullivan, “Our Post-Christian Society,” National Review, December 14, 2013, 
https://www.nationalreview.com/2013/12/our-post-christian-society-john-osullivan/. 

? Stuart Murray, Post-Christendom: Church and Mission in a Strange New World (Milton Keynes: 
Paternoster, 2004), 304. 


in this new reality, will it have the ability to make the adaptive changes that are 
necessary? 

In the early days of the pandemic, as churches began to close due to the 
implementation of the shelter-in-place order, people were hopeful that they were simply 
going to ride out this temporary time of lockdown. The time frame explained to us by our 
government, that two weeks was all that it was going to take for this pandemic to get 
under control, had many believing that the global closure would last only a couple of 
weeks before life would return to normal. While we all hoped and prayed for this, it was 
not what happened. Two weeks turned into months and normality is only beginning to 
return more than a year later. Andy Crouch, Kurt Keilhacker, and Dave Blanchard wrote 
an article that illustrated feelings about this new world. They state that, while we believed 
we were only in a temporary situation, which they likened to being in a blizzard or winter 
season, we were actually encountering an ice age, which was going to last much longer.* 
The result of this ice age, a situation far from temporary, is that we are seeing worshiping 
communities with the ability to adapt to a changing world, and those that do not have the 
ability to adapt. 

The scenarios expressed by Crouch, Keilhacker, and Blanchard require different 
approaches to preparation, vision, and implementation. Following the closure of churches 
to in-person worship due to the pandemic, worship services moved to online platforms in 
varying degrees and styles. Churches prerecorded or livestreamed worship services in 


much the same style and format as previously experienced in their “live” worship; many 


S Andy Crouch, Kurt Keilhacker, and Dave Blanchard, “Leading Beyond the Blizzard: Why Every 
Organization Is Now a Startup,” The Praxis Journal, March 20, 2020, 
https://journal.praxislabs.org/leading-beyond-the-blizzard-why-every-organization-is-now-a-startup- 
b7f32fb278ff. 


saw these services as merely a placeholder until in-person worship could continue. Others 
realized that this was a dramatic shift with an opportunity for change and made some 
intentional changes and adaptions to their format, so they could continue to be 
community-based. 

While these changes and adaptions have strongly affected and influenced the 
outside world, within church circles, the desire to return to “the way things were” is as 
strong as ever. Reality tells us that the power, influence, and status of “church” has 
radically changed, and as we look forward to a “new normal,” it has the potential to be 
drastically different from what we expect. Systems within the church, however, often do 
not regularly allow leaders to think “outside the box” or allow for creativity. Whether we 
want to acknowledge it or not, we have a strong desire to develop institutional programs 
and integrate people into our churches on our terms. Generally, as we seek to reach a 
greater audience in our neighborhoods, we have those outside the institutional church 
conform to our traditions, instead of us creating systems to make those walking through 
our doors comfortable. Our biases often lead the church away from its true purpose. 

To wrestle with these issues the church is encountering, a good understanding of 
ecclesiology and missio Dei is needed. Our ecclesiology lays the groundwork for what we 
believe is the purpose of the church. The word ecclesia is commonly thought of as the 
Greek word for church and its physical space, when in actuality its roots are “a gathering 
of citizens called out from their homes into some public space; an assembly.”* We need 
to redefine today’s current understanding of what ecclesia is and where God 1s calling it. 


A theological understanding of missio Dei is necessary, as well in grasping the purpose of 


4 Strong’s Concordance. https://biblehub.com/greek/1577.htm (accessed May 16, 2021). 


the church. Missio Dei is Latin for “sending of God” and is based on scripture: God sends 
Jesus, Jesus sends the Holy Spirit, and the Holy Spirit empowers the people of God into 
the world. Theologian Jiirgen Moltmann said, “It is not the church that has a mission of 
salvation to fulfill in the world; it is the mission of the Son and the Spirit through the 
Father that includes the church.”> The traditional church consistently fails to live like the 
sent people of God; instead, it prefers those outside the church to come to the church on 
its terms. As sent people of God, we are called out of our pews to where the people are; 
in today’s climate, what does that look like? What are we called to do and to be? 

The first full-time ministry position that I held was as the Director of Christian 
Education and Student Ministries for First Presbyterian Church in Oxnard, California. In 
my seven years of service there, I connected with many young people in the middle of 
their faith formation. During this time, we offered small groups, Bible studies, mission 
trips, service projects, and a myriad of opportunities to develop their faith. Each of those 
opportunities was drawing them closer to God. During mission trips, the young people 
were beginning to see how and why their lives could and should be focused on their faith. 
Too often, it has been said that the most segregated time in church is during worship. 
During worship, children, youth, and adults are split apart for their own unique time to 
worship and learn about God. The problem with this is that when the young people reach 
the age of high school graduation, they suddenly find themselves moved into a church 
worship they find unfamiliar. The traditions utilized in the Sanctuary are not their own, 
but those of the older adults. Often, a worship band marked our youth worship, while an 


organ and choir filled the Sanctuary. Service and faith development in the youth 


2 Jiirgen Moltmann, The Church in the Power of the Spirit (Minneapolis: First Fortress Press, 1993), 64. 


programs were often using different benchmarks and purposes that worked in a youth 
culture sort of way, very different from the older, predominate church. This often left the 
graduating seniors longing for the faith formation they had in their youthful past, instead 
of what is now before them in this new adult setting. As these newly formed young adults 
begin to grow into their mature adulthood, they begin to move away from the church for 
a variety of reasons. In many cases, the church does not pursue them, but settles on the 
mantra, “When they have families they will return.” While some will, and some do, 
return to their faith and the church, as they get older, a vast majority do not return. I have 
had in-depth spiritual conversations, wrestling with faith and life, and I have prayed for 
and prayed alongside these young people as they accepted Jesus Christ as their personal 
Lord and Savior. Often, I see the former young people that I cared for around town and 
on social media, and they are struggling through life. It is here that I wonder what we, as 
the church, could have done better. What can we do as the church today to meet their 
needs? As the church, are we to perpetuate the past or to strive for something else as a 
future? 

In 2010, I was called to serve a 100-year-old church in New Jersey, as the 
Associate Pastor of Family Life. I was charged with reengaging the previous generation 
of families who had left the church, and to bring them back into the life of the church. 
Talking with congregation members upon my arrival, I found that the families they 
wanted to return were the children and grandchildren of the current congregation. These 
children and grandchildren had been active in the church in the past; however, over the 
years, they had drifted away. The overwhelming feeling, and catalyst, for bringing in an 


associate pastor was to provide programming aimed at those families and young people 


that had left the church, with the hope of revitalizing their spiritual life and, by extension, 
revitalizing the church. 

The church, in addition to having brought me on as an associate pastor, also 
brought in an evangelism coach, to help the church become more focused on all those in 
the community that were outside our walls. During the five years that the church had a 
contract with our coach, he educated the congregation on the theological and practical 
foundation of evangelism, aided us in developing a plan to reach the community, and 
held the pastoral staff accountable for the steps to move us forward. For all the work the 
pastoral staff was doing, our dreams of possibilities for the future became paralyzed by 
the church’s past. As we plotted each new, chartered course, stories of past internal 
conflicts began to emerge and raise congregational anxiety. The expectations and 
increased worry were detrimental to the development of any new ministry with the 
community. All the plans and preparations had results that were only marginally 
successful. Internal conflict increased as we compared expectations to unrealized 
programs from decades ago. Over five years, there were some new faces in the 
congregation on Sunday mornings. There were more community activities associated 
with the church. All along the way, the leadership continued to review its goals. We 
began to realize that we had some misconceptions. 

These misconceptions and the struggles we faced were based in liminal space. 
The church longed for the way “church used to be” or, I should say, how it previously 
was perceived. The church grounds used to be multigenerational, with pews filled and 
children’s laughter echoing through the Sunday school rooms, all led by their favorite 


pastor who had left the church twenty years prior. The congregation was feeling the 


tension of liminal space; they were holding onto the past and unsure of what the future 
held for them. Internally, we found that most of the congregation said they were willing 
to take the necessary steps, but many came to what I refer to as a “crisis moment’”—the 
crisis moment of unfamiliarity, with the new reality bringing about emotional reactions 
and colliding with the education from our coach that we had spent years walking through. 
No longer was the main goal to talk with our neighbors about Jesus, but to wonder when 
those outside the church would come and sit next to them in worship and become tithing 
members. As we navigated liminal space, we encountered pushback that we had not 
anticipated, in which decade-old ideals overwhelmed the current direction. It became 
apparent to us, and important, that if this church was going to make dramatic shifts within 
our congregation, we must first deal with past issues. This is true for all churches. 

A congregation’s understanding of ecclesiology is vital when they seek to engage 
the community. Without a clear understanding of the nature of church, it can become a 
social agency rather than fulfilling the Biblical call to be the sent people of God. We live 
in a post-Christian culture that “intuitively yearns for the justice and shalom of the 
kingdom, whilst defending the reign of the individual will.” Our current culture is in the 
middle of a struggle; it is looking to find its own identity in the midst of individualism. 
As this happens, the church must be able to reengage in its missional work in the 
community. A church may desire to reach its community, but it raises a larger question: 
“Does the church have the ability to be missional?” In other words, does it have the 
physical, spiritual, emotional, and relational assets to engage effectively those around 


them? 


® Mark Sayers, Disappearing Church: From Cultural Relevance to Gospel Resilience (Chicago: Moody 
Publishers, 2016), 16. 


Asset-based development is something that needs to happen within the 
worshiping community and outside its walls. Luther K. Snow says, “At the heart of asset 
mapping is a personal transformation: learning or relearning to see the cup as half full.” 
Many times, we look at the deficits of our faith communities and neighborhoods instead 
of looking at what we have. This leaves us transfixed on the problems, and we can end up 
constantly operating out of a negative outlook. The problems of our institutional past or 
neighborhoods will not go away, but in them, we need to see the potential that is right 
there in our hands. By addressing the faith community’s assets, we look beyond our 
problems.; in addressing the neighborhood, we do not see crime or a changing 
demographic, but people full of possibilities. Understanding and harnessing assets is key 
in moving forward. 

For the last five years, I have served with the Presbyterian Mission Agency as an 
associate for 1001 New Worshiping Communities. My role has transitioned from 
providing resources and consulting with mid-councils and individuals, to being the 
primary developer of resources and curriculum. This new responsibility involves frequent 
speaking events, leading training events, organizing conferences, and coordinating 
resources with our ecumenical partners. Our denominational-wide initiative is to start 
1,001 new expressions of church for the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) within ten years. 
Weare eight years into this movement, and the denomination has started over 700 new 
communities. As we are continuing to grow, it has been imperative that we continue to 
learn from our past failures to help us have a better chance of success in the future. In 


2019, I was the primary writer and developer of a revised Starting New Worshiping 


7 Luther K. Snow, The Power of Asset Mapping: How Your Congregation Can Act on Its Gifts (Herndon, 
VA: The Alban Institute, 2004), 3. 
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Communities resource manual. For the prior eight years, it was the foundational resource 
for mid-councils and leaders for starting innovative ministries. In late 2019 and 2020, it 
was field tested as the primary resource in developing innovative ministries within the 
Presbyterian Church. The resource takes the primary leader through exercises and Bible 
studies designed to help them understand the theological basis for the development of 
new faith communities. We designed each chapter to build on the previous chapter to 
help a leadership team discern and take steps to start new ministries. 

My doctorate project will modify and build on the framework we are currently 
using. While the primary target audience of the Starting New Worshiping Communities 
resource was to be committees and teams that were embarking on the journey of starting 
innovative ministries, my project will have a different focus; it will be on existing 
specific new worshiping communities. As these worshiping communities have initially 
started, the idea will be for them to reexamine their values and mission, especially in the 
culture that we now find ourselves. The project will create tools and resources for 
churches/new worshiping communities to think practically and theologically about how 
they live in these liminal times. As worshiping communities continue to wrestle with 
their identities and their future possibilities, they need guidance. Many pastors or leaders 
have a belief that they alone can be the driving force in developing innovative ministries. 
Unfortunately, this is rarely the case. While a catalytic leader at the start will undoubtedly 
help get the ministry started, in the long term there will be issues. My view is that 
leadership needs to move away from a centralized leader to a decentralized leadership 
model and this will include “buy in” from one’s leadership team and a shared sense of 


values. The curriculum that I will develop will aid leadership teams in creating a shared 
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vision and mission. The end goal of the project is to help churches explore how they live 


out missio Dei, based on their church’s skills and gifts, with the community. 
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CHAPTER 2 
PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS OF THE CHALLENGE 

As aresult of the COVID-19 pandemic requiring everyone to socially distance 
from one another, society ground to a halt and the church was directly confronted with a 
shift that had been happening for several years. This shift now directly affected those 
sitting in the pews and could no longer be ignored. The structures of the institutional 
church had collapsed under the weight of lockdown, and no one had an idea of how to 
move forward, let alone put it back together. The concept of figuring out what the church 
will be, and should be, after this culture shift will resonate for years after the pandemic 
ends. While many had hoped that this would simply be a few weeks of enduring a 
lockdown with a return to normal soon after, the time frame has been much longer, and 
the effects of the pandemic are far-reaching. Andy Crouch, Kurt Keilhacker, and Dave 
Blanchard described this season as a time of church leaders seeing this event as a 
blizzard, where we wait for the storm to pass in order for life to resume. But, they argue, 
we are actually at the beginning of a new ice age. In this new season, this ice age, we 
need to rethink how we adjust and how we live.* We are now in a new era in which much 
of the church is unprepared and some are even unwilling to navigate. 

Church leadership has been oversaturated with ideas about how to effectively 


engage the community around them. Books, magazines, webinars, consulting agencies, 


e Crouch, Keilhacker, and Blanchard, “Leading Beyond the Blizzard.” 
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and even our own seminaries put forth a constant stream of models for the growth of the 
church. In the middle of the frenzy to keep the church viable and relevant, these resources 
are little more than snake oil. Models and webinars cannot “make” something appear and 
happen. While these resources can help individual churches, there is a larger problem at 
hand. As a church, we are dealing with issues on multiple fronts, and these are coming 
from both internal and external forces. 

JR Woodward and Dan White, Jr. describe the church as a “Christian-industrial 
complex,”’ which is based on a term used by former U.S. President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower who used the term “military-industrial complex” in his farewell address to 
warn the American people that the United States would continue to gain military strength 
and create an overreaching government. The basis of Eisenhower’s concern was “about 
the potential influence of industry over government and budgets.”!° Using Eisenhower’s 
warning, Woodward and White define the “Christian-industrial complex” as follows: “In 
our American imagination success means growing bigger, collecting more resources, 
consolidating power, creating strong hierarchical structures and growing rapidly.” 
Many of the programs and styles of worship that churches use or create are often 
replications from other churches that have had success. As the church seeks to be more 
and more relevant to the community, it tends to become more programmatic. The church- 
industrial complex framework has become the defining way we do church The mega- 


church model way of doing things has been gathering large groups of Christians with its 


® JR Woodward and Dan White, Jr., The Church as a Movement: Starting and Sustaining Missional- 
Incarnational Communities (Downers Grove: InterVarsity Press, 2016), 24. 

'0 Daniel Wirls, “Eisenhower Called It the ‘Military Industrial Complex.’ It’s Vastly Bigger Now,” 
Washington Post, June 26, 2019, https://www.washingtonpost.com/politics/2019/06/26/eisenhower-called- 
it-military-industrial-complex-its-vastly-bigger-now/. 

'l Woodward and White, The Church as Movement, 24. 
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successful programs. The question is, is this what the church of God is called to? The 
result of a Christian-industrial complex is cookie-cutter disciples with matching programs 
reproduced by the larger churches throughout the country who have a plethora of 
resources. In the vacuum left in its wake, however, are struggling churches with limited 
resources that attempt to attract people to their congregations. Results are mixed in 
smaller and mid-sized churches that do not have all the programs and financial support 
that larger churches have. The Christian-industrial complex is not a successful model for 
today’s church, and we require a radical change in the way we do church. 

In 2008, a Gallup poll found that 42% of people in America attended church; 
however, when they repolled in 2017, that number dropped to 38%.!? Gallup’s research 
reveals statistical evidence to what has already been perceived by many in church 
leadership; we are now functioning in a culture that is vastly different, and the church is 
ill-prepared for this shift. Sundays are no longer set aside for Sabbath and worship but are 
scheduled with work and activities as any other day of the week. This is a symptom of a 
post-Christian culture that contributes to the decline in the influence of churches. 

At the height of the shelter-in-place order of the COVID-19 pandemic, the 
Presbyterian Research Service surveyed its congregations. They found that 97% of the 
respondents had moved to offering gatherings strictly online. In the transition to moving 
online, 27% used a format for worship that was similar to what they used prior to the 
shelter-in-place order, while 53% made some adjustments to their traditional worship 


service. Typically, the adjustments made were for those already attending the church and 


'2 Frank Newport, “Church Leaders and Declining Religious Service Attendance,” Gallup, September 7, 
2018, https://news.gallup.com/opinion/polling-matters/2420 15/church-leaders-declining-religious-service- 
attendance.aspx. 
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did not include any changes designed to reach people that did not ordinarily attend.'? As 
the pandemic continued, different versions and styles of worship emerged through online 
formats; Sunday worship services looked nothing like they did prior to the pandemic. 
Worship communities began to evolve to meet the needs of those that were attending 
online and, while there were some great successes, there were failures as well. For 
multiple reasons, more than a few worship communities could not make some necessary 
shifts. Perhaps they lacked technology or the technical support necessary, or to put it 
simply and starkly, the ability to shift was just plain absent. Which begs the questions: 
What relevance does the church have when it is inaccessible to parts of the community? 
How do we make the church accessible to all and not simply for the privileged? 

The paradigm shifts of COVID-19 and a post-Christian society have revealed 
some hard truths about the institutional church. Realistically, we see that Christianity and 
churches are not the central power of the community anymore, and we have been made 
more aware of the increasing disparity and inequality as many people struggle through 
life. As our culture continually changes, churches find themselves unequipped to deal 
with these new realities. One could link the realties and changes they face to racial, 
political, social, and economic issues; any or all of these are a possibility. Another reality 
is that demographics often change around established churches. Where twenty years ago 
there was an affluent Anglo-suburban neighborhood, there could now be a shift to a 
Muslim-immigrant community. Another issue is the neighborhood church; an established 


congregation member could be driving thirty minutes into the community, rather than 


'3 Susan Barnett, Angie Androit, and Jashalund Royston, “COVID-19: Congregations and New 
Worshiping Communities Respond to the Pandemic,” Presbyterian Research Services, May 2020, 
https://faithcommunitiestoday.org/wp-content/uploads/2020/05/Report-COVID-and-PCUSA. pdf. 
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living and working in the surrounding neighborhood and community. What is the impact 
of a congregation that is not a part of the community but wants to serve it? How do 
church members adjust to the cultural realities they now face? 

Churches find themselves hoping and praying that their church growth-model 
efforts can effectively revitalize their church. Many mistakenly believe that if they hire a 
younger pastor or create programs the community might want, then the community will 
come to their church, and they will experience the desired growth and vitality. However, 
the reality is that the majority of the surrounding community is not looking to be engaged 
in—not just their church—but any church. What churches really need to understand 
about this paradigm shift is that the current, traditional models of interacting with the 
community need to change, and therein lies the problem; many people in the pews of 
these churches are unable or unwilling to change. 

As we look at Jeremiah 29:4—7, we see it is a reflection of the church and the 
community of its time. The passage speaks of the Israelites exiled in Babylon and crying 
out to God. It reads: 

4Thus says the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, to all the exiles whom I have sent 

into exile from Jerusalem to Babylon: * Build houses and live in them; plant 

gardens and eat what they produce. ® Take wives and have sons and daughters; 
take wives for your sons, and give your daughters in marriage, that they may bear 
sons and daughters; multiply there, and do not decrease. 7 But seek the welfare of 
the city where I have sent you into exile, and pray to the Lord on its behalf, for in 
its welfare you will find your welfare. (Jeremiah 29:4—-7, NRSV) 
We find the Israelites lamenting being away from home and in this place of discomfort; 
they long to return to Jerusalem, even as God calls them to put down roots in Babylon. 


Specifically, they were told to build houses, start gardens, and begin families; these are 


actions that embed them into the Babylonian community for a long period of time, and 
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not the actions of a people leaving anytime soon. A key concept stressed in this verse is 
the Hebrew concept of shalom. Shalom is a word that one can use in a variety of 
contexts, best described as a “complete peace.” As the verse illustrates, the Israelites were 
to “seek the shalom [written in our verse as welfare] of the city where I have sent you 
into exile, and pray to the Lord on its behalf, for in its shalom [welfare], you will find 
your shalom [welfare]. God calls us, as he called the Israelites, to seek the shalom, the 
welfare, the complete peace, of the city or community to which we are called. Too often, 
the community of faith overlooks seeking the shalom of the community. 

These problems with which churches are dealing can be systemic and larger than 
any single congregation or denomination. My project will address the internal 
organizational and development issues that faith communities experience. By using an 
asset-based approach adapted for implementation, my project will seek to resolve some 
of the problems and issues they are facing. For too long, congregations have become 
complacent and have based their growth/retention models around the attractional church. 
In an attractional model, the theory is that people are attracted to faith communities 
because of the programs and services provided. Unfortunately, this is no longer the case; 
churches no longer naturally draw people by what they provide. Quite to the contrary, 
much of what a church can provide programmatically people can now find in community 
neighborhoods, which bypasses the need for a faith community. 

Over the last year of the pandemic, everything about the church has changed— 
there was even disruption at its most basic level of gathering in-person for worship. This 
has caused the church to pivot in ways that we would never have expected. The HOW 


and WHAT of a faith community was not able to function as it once did. This meant that 
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we were not able to have Sunday Schools, youth groups, coffee hours, mission trips, and 
an endless list of activities that normally occurred. But the very core and reason for 
being, the WHY of the church, remained true. The WHY is the reason for existing and 
for continuing to gather. The Westminster Shorter Catechism says that our WHY is to 
“glorify God and enjoy him forever.”!* In this liminal space, our WHY remains, while 
everything about the HOW and WHAT we do in our worshiping communities and 
churches changes. 

My project will also address how faith communities can discover and embed 
themselves in their own communities. Currently, the process of seeking the community’s 
needs is for leaders to look at statistical reports or demographics, rather than engaging the 
community. When we assume the needs of the community based on reports, without 
listening to those that live in it, we perpetuate an ongoing systemic problem; some may 
call this systemic racism, classism, or other forms of prejudice. There may be a number 
of reasons for not listening to those in the community, but the end result is an insular 
congregation that does not actively engage the neighborhood. As neighborhoods 
diversify, there is an increasingly large amount of faith communities that begin to see an 
increasing number of their members commuting outside their neighborhood to a place of 
worship. The overall goal is to create a system for worshiping communities to live out 
their calling by seeking the shalom of the communities in which they are planted and live. 

To achieve results from a study of several different congregations and 
communities, one must seek the ecology of the congregation in its context. Nancy L. 


Eiesland and R. Stephen Warner write: “Under such a religious monopoly, it makes sense 


'4 Westminster Shorter Catechism, 7.001, p. 205 
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to ask about the interaction of ‘the’ church with society, focusing on the effect of society 
on the religious system and the responsibility of the religious system for society.”’!> The 
process I have chosen to undertake will look not only at the ecology of the community, 
but that of the faith community as well. Specifically, I will look at demographics, culture, 
and organization. 

Through my field staff position with the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), I have the 
ability to harness and engage resources to address this challenge. My intention is to use 
the developed curriculum to help worshiping communities develop a holistic approach to 
vision and mission. Often a church formulates its vision and mission through one or 
several individuals and does not reflect the passion and desire of the larger community of 
stakeholders. In determining a set of values and vision, a modified Appreciative Inquiry 
approach that has been structured to be used specifically by faith communities will lead 
them. This curriculum will be used by those that are looking to create or re-vision their 
mission to the community, and while this is primarily aimed at those within the 1001 
New Worshiping Communities network, it could be easily adapted for other 
denominations and congregations. 

I am also part of the Ecumenical Partners, which is a group composed of 
representatives from all the national mainline church development teams. The ability to 
have conversations outside my denomination and tradition on a national level is of 
distinct importance and relevance to my project. While often we, the members of the 


group, operate in our own “silos,” we encounter many of the same themes in our work. I 


iS Nancy L. Eisland and R. Stephen Warner, “Ecology: Seeing the Congregation in Context,” in Studying 
Congregations: A New Handbook, edited by Nancy Ammerman, Jackson Carroll, Carl Dudley, and William 
McKinney, eds., (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1998), 40. 
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hope the sharing of information to the larger group will reap greater feedback. My site 
team reflects both those who have a national perspective and a wide range of experiences, 
and it affords me ecumenical partners that would be interested in the end result of my 


project. 


Site Team 


In developing a site team, I chose to look for a diverse group of individuals with a 
variety of strengths. They represent a diversity in theological, socioeconomic, and 
cultural backgrounds. I find that to be important as I develop my project for a broader 
audience. My site team members are: 


e Dr. Angie Andriot, Research Associate, Research Services, Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.), Louisville, KY 

e Rev. Dr. Martha Jordan, Transitional Pastor, Presbytery of Lackawanna, 
Scranton, PA 

e Rev. Dr. Cheni Khonje, Member at Large, Presbytery of West Jersey 

e Rev. Katie Mulligan, Pastor, United Presbyterian Church, Long Island, NY 

e Rev. Samuel Son, Manager of Diversity and Reconciliation, Presbyterian 
Mission Agency, Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), Louisville, KY 
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CHAPTER 3 
RESEARCH QUESTIONS BIBLICAL/THEOLOGICAL 

For the last fifty years, the world has been experiencing drastic shifts that have had an 
impact, whether recognized or not, on every aspect of society in the United States. These 
shifts are varied and the list is nearly endless: sexual identity, gender roles, technology, 
globalization, and climate change are just a few examples. These shifts have affected all 
of us, in one way or another, either personally or corporately and possibly both. Within 
family systems, one can see a difference in moral beliefs from generation to generation; 
the system and ethics that one’s grandparents know is very different from the current 
millennial generation. In the world of business, both private and corporate retailers have 
had to shift to a large online presence compared to a brick-and-mortar store decades ago. 
Business entities that have denied these shifts have found themselves losing market share 
and, in some cases, declared bankruptcy. We can count churches among those corporate 
entities that either did not recognize or denied the changing landscape around them. 

Most churches have an institutional memory of a time when their Sanctuary was full 
of intergenerational members and when people reserved Sundays strictly for church 
activities. Many older generations of church members can recall times in which a church 
or a group of churches rose together to thwart cultural changes, such as throwing their 
support behind blue laws (closing of businesses on Sunday) or the stopping of movie 


theaters from moving into the local community. Today, the influence and prominence of 
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faith communities are no longer what they once were; worshiping communities are 
often seen as relics that culture has passed by, and their current relevance is questioned. 
In the wake of this wave of change are discouraged pastors, diminished congregations, 
lack of diversity, and a disturbing sense of waning relevancy in the current culture. All of 
this clearly points to a call of renewal and a call for the churches to interact with this 
changing culture. 

Jewish tradition and its culture embrace the exilic nature of its faith. Rituals, customs, 
and ceremonies are centered around the Biblical narrative of the Israelite exile. Yearly 
these traditions remind them of where they have been and how God has provided. The 
Christian faith is rooted in these very same traditions as found in the Old Testament, and 
through this, the Christian church and its people, from its very beginning, have also been 
people of exile. It is a theme that runs throughout their history, and it is embedded in who 
they are. In reading through Biblical texts, we see instances of a majority threatening the 
Israelites, who endured slavery in Egypt, wandering in the desert, and exile in Babylon. 
These instances are not the only examples, and there is the thought that examples of exile 
continue to this day. The Alban Institute describes living in a time of exile as, “Exile is, 
in its very essence, living far from home. ... [T]his is at the heart of the Christian faith as 
we live away from our eschatological home, called to live in and see the world in a 
different way from the dominant culture.”!® Many in the church leadership worry that the 
secular morals and cultural influences will permeate the church, and many evangelicals 


are concemed with the church endorsing behavior that they feel is contrary to Biblical 


'6 Alban Institute, “The Church in Exile: Being a Missionary to the Dominant Culture,” 
https://alban.org/archive/the-church-in-exile-being-a-missionary-to-the-dominant-culture/ (accessed June 
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standards. Regardless of whether one has a progressive or conservative view of culture, 
faithful followers of Christ share a “different from culture” view of the world. The 
fundamental problem is how we live in, connect with, and react to the culture around us; 
are we being active or passive in engaging the people around us? 

While the norms of the culture have continued to shift, the church’s call for the world 
has not changed. The question we need to ask from this is, “What is a faithful way for 
today’s church to react to these changing times?” In this chapter, we will be exploring 
Scripture and primarily Jeremiah 29:3—14, and exploring a theology of exile as it relates 
to the church today. It is important to note that while we are looking at these verses 
through the lens of the Israelites and today’s church being in exile, we cannot make the 
mistake that we are in literal exile. That distinction is reserved for the peoples that have 
been moved off their ancestral lands without choice, or even by their choice. In this way, 
we remember the original Native Americans of the land in which we now reside, and 
those that have immigrated (legally or illegally) to this country. The idea of exile, in 
which we will be engaging, is the idea that the church no longer holds its traditional place 
of power within the community and is now being pushed to the margins. 

The Old Testament is filled with prophetic witness as prophets exhort and plead with 
the Israelites to recognize who God is, what God has done for them in the past, what God 
is currently doing in their lives, and to tell of God’s future promises. Jeremiah 29:3—14 is 
a prophetic proclamation to the people in exile to Babylon. While it is often assumed that 


the prophetic words of the prophets spoke of destruction and of upcoming judgment, their 
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words were meant to “urge people to confront or settle for the reality they have to face.”!’ 


The prophet Jeremiah is calling for the Israelites to accept the position in which they find 
themselves, while bringing a reckoning with their past. By calling those in the 
Babylonian exile to engage with their situation in their current surroundings, Jeremiah 
helps the Israelites come to the understanding that they are not being abandoned and 
discarded. Instead of being discarded, they were being called to engage with a new world 
still grounded in their identity as the people of the covenant with God. The words of 
Jeremiah 29:3—14 read: 


3 The letter was sent by the hand of Elasah son of Shaphan and Gemariah son of 
Hilkiah, whom King Zedekiah of Judah sent to Babylon to King Nebuchadnezzar of 
Babylon. It said: 4 Thus says the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, to all the exiles 
whom I have sent into exile from Jerusalem to Babylon: * Build houses and live in 
them; plant gardens and eat what they produce. ® Take wives and have sons and 
daughters; take wives for your sons, and give your daughters in marriage, that they 
may bear sons and daughters; multiply there, and do not decrease. 7 But seek the 
welfare of the city where I have sent you into exile, and pray to the Lord on its behalf, 
for in its welfare you will find your welfare. * For thus says the Lord of hosts, the God 
of Israel: Do not let the prophets and the diviners who are among you deceive you, 
and do not listen to the dreams that they dream, ’ for it is a lie that they are 
prophesying to you in my name; I did not send them, says the Lord. 


10 For thus says the Lord: Only when Babylon’s seventy years are completed will I 
visit you, and I will fulfill to you my promise and bring you back to this place. ' For 
surely, I know the plans I have for you, says the Lord, plans for your welfare and not 
for harm, to give you a future with hope. !? Then when you call upon me and come 
and pray to me, I will hear you. '* When you search for me, you will find me; if you 
seek me with all your heart, !I will let you find me, says the Lord, and I will restore 
your fortunes and gather you from all the nations and all the places where I have 
driven you, says the Lord, and I will bring you back to the place from which I sent 
you into exile. (Jeremiah 29:3—15, NRSV) 


Jeremiah’s words of prophetic realism resonate with those who are experiencing their 


world as outsiders, and we can liken this to the context of the church today. Many in the 


'7 Wilhelm J. Wessels, “Patience, Presence and Promise: A Study of Prophetic Realism in Jeremiah 29:4— 
7,” Verbum et Ecclesia 37, no. 1 (2016): 2074-7705, ATLA Religion Database with ATLA Serials, 
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church long for a time in the past, in which they felt Christian values and beliefs had a 
stronger influence. Others may not have seen the world through that lens, but they still 
struggle to find their place in what seems to be a very alien culture. The words of the 

prophet Jeremiah rang true for the Israelites that were in exile, and they ring true for us 


today as we seek to discover where God is calling us. 


Background of Jeremiah 


The exile of the Israelites to Babylon is one of the major historical events in the 
Old Testament; it is a key and formative event. While the exile is described throughout 
the book of Jeremiah, it is interwoven through and referenced in other books of the Old 
Testament as well. The path to Babylonian captivity began with the fall of the northern 
kingdom of Judah in 605 BC. In 587 BC, Nebuchadnezzar laid siege to the city of 
Jerusalem and once it fell, he destroyed the Temple, looted the city, and carried most of 
the Israelites into exile. Much of the history of the Jewish people, as seen in the 
Scriptures, is focused on those that have been taken into galah, or exile. While this was 
both a formative and devastating moment, there is much more to the story that we need to 
know. 

The background of the prophet Jeremiah is fascinating. He sends a letter to the 
exiles in Babylon, while he remains in Jerusalem as a member of the religious 
establishment that was not taken into exile. It is important to note that a vast majority of 
Israelites remained in Jerusalem and the surrounding areas, but it was a city whose walls 
lay in ruin. Those that remained faced their own set issues completely distinct from those 
taken away in exile. Only the people that the conquering Babylonians considered “the 


best” did they carry into exile, which included elders of the faith, socialites, politicians, 
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artisans, religious leaders, and others with influence and skill. Jeremiah was included 
with the left-behind in Jerusalem, as the Babylonians thought that he was an illiterate, 
struggling priest, with other qualities that would not make him desirable for exile in 
Babylonia. As a result of not having the desired qualities, he was in the interesting 
position of being a prophet to the Israelites who were in exile thousands of miles away. 
Despite his inadequacies and the situation that he faced, he is a prophet of hope for the 
exiles. 

Negative prophecies fill the Book of Jeremiah, and like many of the Old 
Testament books, it includes prophecies of judgment and destruction as punishment for 
Israel’s lack of faith and commitment to God. Jeremiah concludes that Jerusalem’s 
destruction and the resulting exile are a result of God’s judgment, and punishment for the 
Israelites’ lack of devotion. Not all his prophecies are as negative or even about 
judgment; Jeremiah proclaims that there is a future for the nation of Israel, and its people 
will not live in exile forever. While the Israelites are being punished, God continues to be 
faithful to the Chosen people and has a plan for them; there will be redemption. 

In examining Jeremiah 29:3—15, it is important to understand the whole of the 
text, instead of just one aspect, or pulling out a singular verse. We must try to bring a 
larger sense of what the verses communicate. Most commonly taken out of context is 
29:11, “For surely I know the plans I have for you, says the Lord, plans for your welfare 
and not for harm, to give you a future with hope.” While that verse is uplifting, the 
contextual understanding of it brings a further richness to the text. In looking at the 
context of Jeremiah, one will find that, among a group of chapters, we read of prophets 


that have dissenting opinions to Jeremiah’s, and Jeremiah deems them as false. In 
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chapters 27 to 29, you will find conflict between Jeremiah and these other prophets, and 
in chapters 27 and 28, Jeremiah dons a yoke to symbolize the need for the Israelites to 
submit to the Babylonian authority, to which the false prophets push back and deny the 
need to submit to their authority. What seems to be at the very center of the conflict 
between the prophets is the time length that God has the Israelites in exile. It is from this 
central issue that all other conflicts arise. The false prophet Hananiah states in 28:34: 

3 Within two years I will bring back to this place all the vessels of the Lord’s 

house, which King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon took away from this place and 

carried to Babylon. *I will also bring back to this place King Jeconiah son of 

Jehoiakim of Judah, and all the exiles from Judah who went to Babylon, says 

the Lord, for I will break the yoke of the king of Babylon. (Jeremiah 28:3-4, 

NRSV) 
Contrary to what Hananiah prophesizes, Jeremiah 29:8—9 states that the exile will last 
seventy years. On the surface this seems to be a numerical difference; however, when you 
look at the deeper implications, there is a huge difference in prophecies. Two years of 
exile would feel like it is temporary and would not require much change or adaption by 
the Israelites. Contrast this with Jeremiah, who calls for seventy years; being in exile for 
seventy years will have much larger ramifications for the Israelites. For one, the exile 
would now involve multiple generations rather than one or perhaps two. Jeremiah’s 
prophecy is not a temporary one; he is telling the Israelites they will have to deal with 
social, cultural, and religious issues if they are to spend multiple generations in 
Babylonia. If their exile was temporary, they would be able to isolate themselves and not 
have to engage the community around them. Instead, the seventy years make Babylonia 
their new home. As you look at Jeremiah 29, you will be able to see the tension created as 


Jeremiah is prophesying to the Israelites; this tension pulls at the Israelites as they are 


trying to discern which prophet to believe. During this conflict with the false prophets, 
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and with the anxiety of being in exile, Jeremiah proceeds to prophesy about the present 
circumstance and for the future of those that are in exile. 

Within the text of Jeremiah 29:3—14 is the call to prophetic realism. Realism in 
the sense that the Israelites come to accept what has happened to them and learn how to 
move forward. Wilhelm J. Wessels lifts three major themes that we can see as important 
threads when discussing this text: patience, presence, and promise.'® In the thread of 
patience, the Israelites need to acknowledge that they are in exile due to God’s judgment 
upon them, and that God used the Babylonians to carry out this judgment. This particular 
exile will be contrary to the custom of their time, in which, when one is conquered, their 
cultural, religious, and social norms are assimilated into the conqueror’s; the gods they 
were previously serving would be no more. The conquered would have to submit to this 
new authority and would begin worshiping the gods of the victorious nation. In Jeremiah, 
we find that the Babylonians did not force this assimilation on the Israelites, contrary to 
the norms of the times. The Babylonians allowed them to keep their spiritual 
independence and worship their own God. The second thread is presence; the Israelites 
needed to acknowledge internally that their captors were not going to release them from 
exile any time soon. Thus, they needed to start creating a new life in Babylon. This was a 
mental block for Israelites; they were not able to accept their exile and they continually 
longed for home, which had them living in a past that no longer existed. Presence is a 
word describing the need for them to become a part of the permanent community and 
society of Babylon. This would be a difficult concept for the Israelites in that “a more 


established and growing community in Babylon would without doubt have social and 


'8 Wessels, “Patience, Presence, and Promise,” 4-6. 
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cultural ramifications ... that intercultural exposure leads to mutual influence on identity 
and social conventions.”!? Not only would the Israelites have to begin to acclimate to 
their new home and accept Babylonian influences on them daily; this also had the 
potential to influence directly their culture. The society they had left behind in Jerusalem 
would begin to evolve in ways that were unexpected as influences from Babylon and 
other cultures began to be infused into their way of life. In many ways, their identity 
changed and they were no longer a people defined by a specific culture or even 
geography, as they evolved into something more. Finally, there is the thread of promise. 
Throughout Jeremiah and the Old Testament, God was faithful to the covenant with the 
Chosen people; regardless of what they had done, God did not abandon them. In the end 
God, delivered the Israelite people from Babylon as promised (Jeremiah 29:11—14). Even 
in exile, the Israelites were never abandoned by God and God’s promise of deliverance 
from exile, now fulfilled, brings to full circle the promise Jeremiah had delivered. 

The major themes of Jeremiah give substance to the feelings that the Israelites are 
going through. The call to prophetic realism was not for the Israelites alone, but we can 


see it as a call to Christians to respond to shifting cultural patterns as well. 


The Effect of Galah (Exile) 


In the Old Testament there are 187 occurrences of the word galah (773). This is a 
Hebrew word used to describe exile; the major conjugation of the word refers “to go into 
exile” or “to be taken into exile.” Biblical scholars have concluded that simply using the 


word galah, or exile, is too general for a specific event. As one reads through the Old 


'° Wessels, “Patience, Presence, and Promise,” 5. 
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Testament, there are other events that refer to the exile, including the Israelite nation 
taken into slavery in Egypt and other instances of the tribes of Israel being conquered. 
Each one could also be in reference to an exilic event, however. For this project, the term 
“exile” will refer to the conquering of Jerusalem and taking of Israelites to Babylon in 
586 BCE. 

The modern church is dealing with effects similar to those in the exile. The exiled 
found themselves worshiping in a strange land without the sacred Temple as their central 
focus of worship. All that they knew and all that they had centered their religious faith 
around was not available to them. Exiled in Babylon and stripped of all that they knew 
created a deep sense of anxiety. They were no longer in Jerusalem and not yet to where 
God wanted them to be. In essence, they were in liminal space. We can also use liminal 
space to describe where we find the modern church during our own cultural shifts, which 
are being accelerated due to the COVID-19 pandemic. Because of the pandemic, 
worshiping communities and churches have been reduced to what is perceived as the 
basic essentials, no longer able to be a social and communal hub. In many ways, the 
modern church is experiencing their own version of exile, one in which everything they 
knew, treasured, and clung to is no longer available or possible. Much like those in true 
exile, anxiousness and uneasiness runs rampant through the church. 

Those that were in the Israelite ga/ah found themselves in what seemed like a new 
world; Babylon was both a new and unfamiliar culture and place. Increasingly, scholars 
have begun to view the Biblical narrative through the eyes of refugees and immigrants. 


9920 


Bo H. Lim argues that there is “no singular exilic experience,”*’ and that each person 


20 Bo H. Lim, “Exiles and Migration: Toward a Biblical Theology of Immigration and Displacement,” The 
Covenant Quarterly 74, no. 2 (2016): 5. 
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within the exile deals with the trauma in a different way. As an example, the people 
exiled to Babylon had a different traumatic experience than those that remained in 
Jerusalem. While all felt the impact, their views of the exile experience are vastly 
different, and we see the impact reflected in the Biblical texts that speak of that time. 
There are many theological lenses through which we can see and analyze 
Jeremiah. John J. Ahn brings great insight into the Israelite generations with whom 
Jeremiah is dealing; he believes that the intention of exile is to create a long-term ethnic 
enclave.”! His translation of Jeremiah 29:4 is not from the perspective of being an exile, 
but rather from the perspective of an immigrant to Babylonia. It is through Lim and Ahn 
that a view of migrant theology is unveiled.” Their view or lens is that the audience for 
which Jeremiah 29 is written is not the adults or first generation that was taken into exile. 
They believe it was written for Generation 1.5, or as we would say, the next generation. 
As we look at Generation 1.5, we see that they hold a unique place in the generational 
hierarchy, as they will not be known as natives of either their home country or the one in 
which they now reside. As an example, they would speak their native language at home; 
however, that would not be the common language they would use out in the community. 
This example is part of the generational division and separation that would continuously 
occur, and often they would feel as if they had no “home.” Jeremiah 29:1-—7 calls 
Generation 1.5 to see exile as an act of permanence, rather than thinking this was a 
temporary situation, as did the first generation. The first generation of exiles had a hard 


time accepting Babylon as their new home; their roots were tied to Jerusalem, the 


7! John J. Ahn, Exile as Forced Migrations: A Sociological, Literary, and Theological Approach on the 
Displacement and Resettlement of the Southern Kingdom of Judah (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2011), 138. 
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Temple, and their heritage linked to their preexilic times. It is generally considered that 
Generation 1.5 would have been the children carried into exile, and these children of the 
first generation would be just coming of age in society, leadership, and influence as 
Jeremiah’s letter was received. While they too would be linked to Jerusalem, they would 
have also been young enough to adapt to Babylon as their new home. Over the years, 
they would have begun to acclimate to the culture, language, and customs for this new 
land and, as they came into their own as leaders, they were the ones determining the 
future for themselves and the community. Jeremiah’s words to “settle,” “marry,” “plant,” 
and “seek shalom” would mean something different to this generation than they did to the 
prior generation; Generation 1.5 would see these words, not meant as a quick return to 
Jerusalem, like their parents, but as words to embrace the life and land to which God had 


led them. Instead of seeing Babylon as a temporary place to live, they began to realize 


they were called to truly settle in for the long term. 


Singing the Lord’s Song (Theology of Exile) 


Jeremiah is a complicated book of the Bible. As we have seen, it contains a 
message to the Israelite people that are in exile in Babylon. Throughout the Book of 
Jeremiah, the Jewish people are longing to return home with the hope that all would 
return to normal when they did. The contrast of wanting to return home from exile, living 
in Babylon far from home, and the call to live as God wants was overwhelming to the 
Israelites. 

The feelings that the Jewish people experienced in exile are recorded in Psalm 


137:1-4: 
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' By the rivers of Babylon—there we sat down and there we wept when we 
remembered Zion.” On the willows there we hung up our harps. 3 For there our 
captors asked us for songs, and our tormentors asked for mirth, saying, “Sing us 
one of the songs of Zion!” 4 How could we sing the Lord’s song in a foreign land? 
(Psalm 137:1-4, NRSV) 
From the first three verses, you get a sense of the despair, abandonment, and inner 
turmoil that they are feeling. In the fourth verse, they cry out, “How could we sing 
the Lord’s song in a foreign land?” Often, when a people group is conquered, their 
captors force them to assimilate into the dominant culture; many times, this also meant 
the defeat of their god; they were forced to worship the cultural god of those that 
conquered them. Psalm 137:4 runs contrary to that common practice, and we see that the 
Israelites, while conquered, were still allowed to serve the God of Israel. 
Throughout the Book of Jeremiah, the Israelites were continually calling out to 
God to release them from captivity. Jeremiah 28:3 records that the false prophet 
Hananiah proclaimed that their time in Babylon would only be two years. His words 
would have brought relief to their anxiety; two years when contrasted with the time of 
Jeremiah’s seventy years would have been much easier to take as the time they would 
need to be subservient to Babylon (Jeremiah 25:11—12). However, during Israel’s time of 
anxiousness and longing to return home, Jeremiah sent a letter from Jerusalem saying: 
4 Thus says the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, to all the exiles whom I have sent 
into exile from Jerusalem to Babylon: * Build houses and live in them; plant 
gardens and eat what they produce. ® Take wives and have sons and daughters; 
take wives for your sons, and give your daughters in marriage, that they may bear 
sons and daughters; multiply there, and do not decrease. 7 But seek the welfare of 
the city where I have sent you into exile, and pray to the Lord on its behalf, for in 
its welfare you will find your welfare. (Jeremiah 29:4—7, NRSV) 


Jeremiah is telling the exiles that they cannot continually groan and long for better times; 


instead, he tells them to become invested in their new home and in the culture and 
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community where God has placed them. In their time of intense grief, anxiety, and 
longing for freedom, the exiles are called to “seek the welfare of the city where I have 
sent you into exile” (Jeremiah 29:7, NRSV), which runs contrary to their own personal 
desires. 

Rhodes Thompson, Jr. wrote a formative article that is the basis for this 
conundrum. Starting in Psalm 137, we read about the anguish of the Israelite people; in 
Psalm 137:4 they proclaim, “How can they sing the Lord’s song in a foreign land?” The 
article by Thompson looks at the concept of “singing the Lord’s song.” Automatically we 
think that the Psalmist is writing about verbally singing out to God, but it is more than 
that. Thompson argues that “singing the Lord’s song” involves two aspects: (1) they are 
called to live as the people of God, and (2) they are called to sing the Lord’s song.** One 
would think that this reference to singing would entail just literal singing, but Thompson 
encourages us to look deeper at our faith, and how we apply it. 

Addressing the first aspect of singing the Lord’s song, we are called to live as the 
people of God, regardless of our physical location. Much like the Israelites, we find our 
faith entwined with a physical location, building, and/or rituals that we deem “essential.” 
As the modern church engages the culture and community around us, we must reexamine 
its ecclesiology and the true nature of the church. Micah 6:8 tells us what the Lord 
requires of us: “He has told you, O mortal, what is good; and what does the Lord require 
of you but to do justice, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with your God?” 
(NRSV). In this Scripture, we see that the three aspects that are required of us are justice, 


kindness, and walking with our Creator in a posture of meekness and respect. Nowhere in 


23 Rhodes Thompson, Jr., “On Singing the Lord’s Song in a Strange Land,” Lexington Theological 
Quarterly, 25 no. 1 (1990), 9-17. 
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the command do we see the requirement of having a physical building, gathering 
physically as a people, or having a system of church government. This is not to say that 
the Lord’s Table or Baptism is not a requirement of our faith, but this passage should 
cause us to reexamine the essentials of our faith. Addressing the second aspect of singing 
the Lord’s song, we are called to physically sing the Lord’s song, and in Jeremiah, we 
begin to see the answer to what we find in Psalm 137. Singing the Lord’s Song is about 
making an outward, tangible response by which we proclaim our faith. While the first 
characteristic is about living our faith, this second response is about our action. 
Commonly, we view discipleship as an aspiration by people of faith to become the person 
that God desires of us. Too often, we believe discipleship is about inward living and our 
engagement with the outside world is secondary or minimal. In terms of discipleship, this 
is contrary to what God asks of us; according to Jeremiah, we are to engage actively in 
our neighborhoods and larger community. 

Another aspect of singing the Lord’s song is shalom, the Hebrew word for peace 
and welfare that encompasses a wellness and wholeness with one another and with God 
that is far beyond the human idea of peace. Shalom is to be both internal, as indicated by 
our personal response, and external. The Israelites are called to seek the welfare or 
shalom of the Babylonians, who are their oppressors; imagine how difficult it must have 
been to receive this message. Walter Brueggemann describes shalom: “The central vision 
of world history in the Bible is that all of creation is one, every creature in community 
with every other, living in harmony and security and joy toward the joy and well-being of 


every other creature.””* Seeking the harmony and welfare of a country that has taken you 


4 Walter Brueggemann, Living toward a Vision: Biblical Reflections on Shalom (Cleveland: Pilgrim Press, 
1982), 15-16. 
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into captivity seems contrary to one’s inner peace. When thinking of shalom as welfare, it 
is in its very basic form and definition a complete peace, not a partial or begrudged one. 
Brueggemann continues to expand on this: “[I]t bears tremendous freight—the freight of 
a dream of God that resists all our tendencies to division, hostility, fear, drivenness and 
misery. Shalom is the substance of the Biblical vision of one community embracing all 
creation.”*° In seeking what is best for Babylon, the Israelites would receive something in 
return—they would be working toward shalom. Wilhelm Wessels follows this up by 
writing: 
The exiles in Babylon are commanded to actively seek and contribute to the 
welfare of the city. This is a call to actively advance the interests of the city in 
which they find themselves as exiles. This is clearly a call not to isolate 
themselves from life in the city, but to contribute to its well-being. What is not 
required is a passive presence, but an active and engaging presence, a presence 
that will make a difference to the city’s welfare. Although the specifics of this 
command to action elude us, it is clearly a call for constructive engagement in the 
city’s fate.*® 
Both Wessels and Brueggemann conclude that because shalom is central to the Israelites 
faith life, they would need to take active participation by doing what is best for Babylon. 
They could no longer worry about just themselves; God had brought them to a new 
country, and they needed to invest in it. Through this, we need to realize that our need to 
pursue shalom is not a singular occurrence but one that is an ongoing call by God. 
Just as God desires the Israelites to seek shalom in their captivity, so does God 
desire for us all to seek shalom where we find ourselves. As we looked at earlier, the 


aspect of justice in Micah 6:8 plays a part in the wholeness and wellness that shalom 


brings. In other words. our own peace and wholeness is tied into that of the communities 


25 Walter Brueggemann, Peace: Living Toward a Vision (St. Louis: Chalice Press, 2001), 13. 
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and neighborhoods in which we live and worship. Patricia Harris supports this idea when 
she employs the term justice-in-shalom.”’ This interconnectedness between shalom and 
justice is important. Without justice being done, work toward shalom is not possible. 
Nicholas Wolterstoff writes: 
There can be no shalom without justice. Justice is the ground floor of shalom. In 
shalom each person enjoys justice, enjoying his or her rights. If a person does not 
enjoy and possess what is due them, if their rightful claims on others are not 
acknowledged by those others, then shalom is absent.”* 
Singing the Lord’s song is not specific to an Old Testament context, but the theme of 
shalom continues into the New Testament. The Apostle Paul reaffirms this in his letter to 
the Ephesians: 
'4 For he is our peace; in his flesh he has made both groups into one and has 
broken down the dividing wall, that is, the hostility between us. ' He has 
abolished the law with its commandments and ordinances, that he might create in 
himself one new humanity in place of the two, thus making peace, !° and might 
reconcile both groups to God in one body through the cross, thus putting to death 
that hostility through it. !7So he came and proclaimed peace to you who were far 
off and peace to those who were near; ' for through him both of us have access in 
one Spirit to the Father. (Ephesians 2:14-18, NRSV) 
Our welfare and peace connect to the people that are around us, regardless of our 
differences in culture and religion. We believe that God creates all people, and we are not 
limited to caring for only those that faithfully follow God. As one people, we are called to 


be reconcilers to God and to seek the shalom of God, which includes the welfare of the 


community by doing good, seeking justice, and walking humbly with God. 


27 Patricia Harris, “Hearing the Voices of Those who are Educating for Shalom: What They are Saying 
about Institutional Vision, Missional Goals, and Educational Models,” 
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Being Faithful as Creative Minority 


In previous sections, I laid the foundation for further discussion with the premise 
that for the modern church, culture has changed and everything about the church is ina 
seismic shift. The church no longer carries the influence in culture that it once did. It 
would be easy for us to complain, long for the past, or simply live in isolation while we 
cling blindly to what we once had. Some may be longing to put their head in the sand and 
wish that time would reverse itself; however, in the previous section, we learned that 
God’s plan is for us to seek shalom for ourselves and also for our neighbors. 

Today’s church resides in an interesting place. It now operates as a minority 
culture where for the last couple hundred years in America it was a dominant force in 
politics, economics, and culture. This was a unique juxtaposition of being involved in the 
culture that often ran counter to your faith and deciding how to be faithful in that culture. 
Rabbi Jonathan Sacks compares the time of the Israelite exile to that of the church in 
today’s world by raising the idea of a creative minority: “What Jeremiah was saying was 
that it is possible to survive in exile with your identity intact, your appetite for life 
undiminished, while contributing to the wider society and praying to God on its behalf.” 
This begs the question, “What can we learn from the Israelites in their exile that translates 
to today?” 

First and foremost, Jeremiah has a strong prophetic tone. The prophetic tone 
coupled with the command from God to the exiles is relevant and critical for today, as it 


uplifts the idea of being a follower of Christ while being the minority. Being a minority 


2° Jonathon Sacks, “On Creative Minorities,” https://www.firstthings.com/article/2014/01/on-creative- 
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in this case is not based on race, but on being a minority in our culture. With all the shifts 
that are occurring in society, Judeo-Christians are finding themselves far from being 
involved in society in ways that God desires for us. Sacks says, “What has come to be 
called the Judeo-Christian ethic is under sustained assault from two quite different 
directions: from those that want to eliminate religion altogether, and from those who seek 
to create a universal theocratic state that is neither Christian or [sic] Jewish.”*° This 
constant push and pull finds the faithful as an ever-increasing minority. Instead of 
lamenting the fact that we are not the majority, we should be thinking, “How do we 
respond to this?” As the creative minority, we do not submit to the whims and wills of the 
dominant culture but bring a Christian contextual lens to a culture that continues to 
evolve. When you are downgraded to a minority in culture, it is possible that you would 
want to expend a great deal of energy and time to gaining back the majority status, but 
there would be no guarantee of the outcome. However, we need to realize that being a 
minority does not have to mean submission to the dominant culture; there is another way. 
Sacks continues to describe living as creative minorities: 
So, you can be a minority, living in a country whose religion, culture, and legal 
system are not your own, and yet sustain your identity, live your faith, and 
contribute to the common good, exactly as Jeremiah said. It isn’t easy. It demands 
a complex finessing of identities. It involves a willingness to live in a state of 
cognitive dissonance. It isn’t for the fainthearted. But it is creative.*! 
The shift from being a majority to a minority is full of anxiety and anxiousness. It has the 
potential to bruise more than a few egos, as many would not be willing to forgo the 


power, influence, and prestige that came with a previously dominant position. This is 


where we see the idea of being a creative minority as important to the future of the 
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church. There is an ever-decreasing chance that Judeo-Christian religions will once again 
become the majority culture in America. Simply looking at statistics shows us an 
increasingly large gap between those that are engaged in institutional religion and those 
that are not. Trends in England give us clues as to where American could be in a few 
years; a trend toward increased agnosticism and detachment from organized religion. 
Looking back at Jeremiah, we can literally see an example of a creative minority at work. 
As the time in Babylon progressed for the Israelites, we see examples of how they began 
to accept their position in society and used their influenced wherever they could. Robert 
Gregory adds another layer to creative minorities by surmising about a scenario in which 
the Israelites, instead of pushing for their own needs, had become creative minorities of 
the place where God called them.*” This reconceptualization of their roles would have 
had a significant impact: 
What if they saw religion time and again enlisted to give heavenly sanction to 
purely human hierarchies? What if they knew that truth and power have nothing 
to do with one another and that you do not need to rule the world to bring truth 
into the world? What if they had realized that once you seek to create a universal 
state you have already begun down a road from which there is no escape, a 
process that ends in disintegration and decline? What if they were convinced that 
in the long run, the real battle is spiritual, not political or military, and that in this 
battle influence matters more than power?** 
As the modern church is now the minority within our culture and country, we must ask 
ourselves, “How do we react to this new status?” Are we more concerned about the return 


to our own prestige and status than accepting where we are? If yes, “What do we do 


about it? How do we become a creative minority?” 
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The Nature of Church 


The nature of the church and its role in the world has been debated for centuries. 
Karl Barth, in his book Church Dogmatics, describes it this way: “[T]he community is 
the earthly-historical form of the existence of Jesus Christ himself.’** Barth believes that 
the gathered church community embodies Jesus and then represents him to the world. 
Nigel Biggar writes: “[T]he Christian community has been elected and separated and it 
loves its own strange, special existence precisely in order to carry its mission to bear 
witness to the reconciliation that God has established between himself and the world in 
Jesus Christ.”>> Biggar appears to agree with many distinguished theologians by 
supporting the idea that the church is not merely a community, but also has a distinct 
mission. This mission is to be focused both inwardly and outwardly; the reconciliation of 
God and the world is about both the individual and the community. 

Many in today’s culture do not have an understanding of the church’s mission as 
reconciliation. In fact, it runs counter to what they have experienced. Often, people of 
faith are found gathering in their individual churches with most of the focus of the church 
turned inward instead of outward. To clarify, the term inward focus, as it pertains to the 
church, is one in which a majority of the care by, and resources of, the church are 
directed within the church itself. By contrast, having an outward focus would result in an 
increasing number of resources and care directed outside the church walls. If we truly 
believe that the church is about the work of reconciling God and the people of the world, 


we will strive to have an outward focus as well as an inward focus; the question is, “How 
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do we do that?” The answer is by having a better understanding of its purpose, both 
practically and theologically, and then claim it. Yale historian Jaroslav Pelikan states, 
“The doctrine of the church became, as it had never quite been before, the bearer of the 
whole Christian message for the 20th century, as well as the recapitulation of the entire 
doctrinal tradition from preceding centuries.’”°° The church has always been a part of 
God’s message to the world, but it was never meant to be the whole message. We must 
ask ourselves, if the church was not created to be the only focal point of the gospel 
message, then what is its purpose? 

Throughout the Bible there are many, varied images to illustrate the purpose of 
the church. The New Testament cites the church as the body of Christ (1 Corinthians 
12:27), the bride of Christ (Ephesians 5:23—32), and the salt of the earth (Matthew 5:13), 
to name just a few of the myriad images. These images do not in any way paint a picture 
of the church as an institution with physical buildings. Instead, these Scripture passages 
paint images of some of the characteristics and nature of the church: body, bride, and salt. 
Theologian Daniel L. Migliore writes of the church, “[T]his particular community has its 
reason for being not in itself, but in its task which is to serve God and the world created 
by God.’?’ The premise is that the church is not to be about who attends, but rather its 
desire to serve. Robert Pope expounds on this by writing, “[T]he church is not primarily a 
sociological entity but a theological one, called into being, given its mission and 


ultimately sustained by God.”?® 


3¢ Jaroslav Pelikan, The Christian Tradition: A History of the Development of Doctrine, Volume 5: 
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In this world in which we find ourselves, we are also finding that the very nature 
of the church has changed. The Greek word for church is ecclesia and the very root of 
this Greek word means that the church is a “called out assembly.” At its very heart, the 
church is called not to just simply exist, but it is called to be out, as in sent, as in out in 
the world. Vera White and Charles Wiley write, “The first Christians saw themselves as 
concrete embodiments of the ongoing Spirit-empowered witness of the apostles. Their 
encounters with the risen Christ were transformational—within themselves, in their 
associates, in their primary communities, in everything.”*’ Part of the very essence of the 
early church was not only their own faith formation, but to use the gifts of their faith to 
be transformational for the community around them. The present church too often has a 
consumer mentality, one in which people come to church to consume all the faith 
formation that they can, without putting any real effort in helping to transform, or invest 
in, the community beyond their doors. Stanley Hauerwas and William H. Willimon 
wrote, “As a society of unbelief, Western culture is devoid of a sense of journey, of 
adventure, because it lacks belief in much more than the cultivation of an ever-shrinking 
horizon of self-preservation and self-expression.’’* The church appears to have lost its 
inner values; from the very beginning, the church linked itself with mission. In today’s 
culture, the church finds itself spending a minimum of effort on mission, as it bases the 
effort spent on the comfort level of those that attend, instead of basing it on the needs of 
the community. The needs of the community should be the driving force to the mission of 


the church. 
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In their book, The Permanent Revolution, Alan Hirsch and Tim Catchin examine 
the nature of church. They believe that the church, or ecclesia, should be the center of an 
apostolic movement. It is their belief that the very nature of the church is apostolic: “[A]n 
apostolic movement involves a radical community of disciples, centered on the lordship 
of Jesus, empowered by the Spirit, built squarely on a fivefold ministry, organized around 
mission where everyone (not just professionals) is considered an empowered agent, and 
tends to be decentralized in organizational structure.’’*! Their argument is that physical 
buildings and institutional traditions have bound us for too long. By having these bind us, 
the calling that God has given us gets stifled. The response to this calling of the ecclesia 
is not to protect the institution, but to turn it into a living movement as God intended it to 
be; an apostolic movement in which the people of God are sent out into the world. 

Hirsch and Carchin describe the different ways in which the word ecclesia is 
applied throughout the Bible. While all the ways fall under the word ecclesia, they each 
have different applications and contexts in which they were used. They describe the 
different levels of ecclesia we find in the Bible. In Level 1, ecclesia is at the local 
neighborhood level. In the New Testament, Paul describes people gathering in homes or 
outdoors in local venues. Level 2 describes a gathering of Christians in a larger setting. 
This may be a regional or city gathering, in which multiple “house churches” gather 
together. Level 3 brings the ecclesia across continents or seas. Level 4 describes the body 
of Christ to which all the ecclesia belong. 

The authors’ call for the modern church is to return to its roots and not remain 


insulated in its buildings. It is the command by Jesus in Matthew 28:18—20 that sets in 
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the very heart of the church the mandate to outbound mission: “!8 And Jesus came and 
said to them, ‘All authority in heaven and on earth has been given to me. !* Go therefore 
and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit, 7° and teaching them to obey everything that I have commanded 


you. And remember, I am with you always, to the end of the age’” (NRSV). 


Missional Ecclesiology 


AS we saw in the previous section, the nature of the church is to be outward 
driven; to acknowledge that we are being called to an apostolic movement, formed and 
shaped, for the mission of God. At its very core, ecclesia is not to maintain its status quo, 
but to be a living outbound movement. Jiirgen Moltmann writes, “[T]oday one of the 
strongest impulses toward the renewal of the theological concept of the church comes 
from the theology of mission.” It is too easy to accept the fact that the world and its 
cultures are passing by the institutional church and followers of Christ. By doing so, 
those that remain stagnant will be the last of a dying institution that has no relevance to 
what is happening in the world just outside its doors. The possibility of people wanting to 
remain in their pews, going through the motions of their faith, and wondering where 
everyone has gone, is an option all too real. As Christians though, we must remember that 
simply accepting the status quo runs contrary to the Reformed theology, and more 
importantly, to our discipleship. 

For the past decade, we have used the term “missional” to describe how churches 


have responded to these changing times. A missional theology is more than having a 
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missions committee or being committed to the fundraising causes in the community; 
missional theology, at its core, is intertwined with the concept of missio Dei. Mark 
Johnson and Steve Taylor describe missio Dei as “one of the most essential theological 


(re-)discoveries of the twentieth century.”*? 


Throughout Scripture we see the missio or 
sending nature of God. David J. Bosch describes missio Dei as “the classical doctrine on 
the missio Dei of God as God the Father sending the Son, and God the Father and God 
the Son sending the Spirit was expanded to include yet another ‘movement’: Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit sending the church in to the world.’’** The theology behind missio Dei is 
Trinitarian, in that it involves all three persons of God. In Scripture we read, “Jesus said 
to them again, ‘Peace be with you. As the Father has sent me, so I send you’” (John 
20:21, NRSV). This verse speaks to the sending attribute of God and our call to be sent 
by God into the world, and by that very nature, God is a missionary God. Bryan Stone 
writes, “/M/issio Dei is the calling and formation of Christ shaped people who embody 
and thereby proclaim to the world a new humanity that stands in contrast to imperial 
social orderings and formations.’*° People of faith connect to singing the Lord’s Song; it 
resonates with us. Previously, I presented two aspects that were needed to live in a land 
of exile and sing the Lord’s Song; the first being you are not geographically bound to a 


particular location to worship God, and the second is that a response to discipleship 


should be to seek the shalom of the community. We need to both live out, and sing of, 
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our faith. Scott Hagley says, “[P]articipation in missio Dei necessarily invites risk and 
suffering.”*° 

By itself, the theological understanding of missio Dei is difficult for most 
churches to understand. When we add the outward application, the perceived risk can be 
difficult to overcome and increase the lack of understanding. Once we reach an 
understanding of the missio ecclesia, the church needs to move from theoretical to 
practical. 

Mission is God’s good news for the world. As a result of God’s initiative, the 

church becomes a missionary church in its own Western societies, the cultures in 

which it finds itself. Western church theologies and structures are revealed as 

shaped by the legacy of Christendom. The church is called to see itself as an 

instrument and witness to the gospel, not the endpoint of the gospel.*’ 
Practical application of the missio ecclesia requires that there be praxis. Missio Dei 
“emphasizes the kenotic and communal character of the Church, and the fact that the 
essence of the church is to partake in the Mission of God.’’* At its very heart, the missio 
ecclesia intertwines with missio Dei and is the practical application (praxis) of the call of 
a missionary God. When one is looking to understand missio Dei, it is not simply sending 
the people of God into the world; rather, there is a deeper goal that is to be achieved. 
“God is by nature a missional God, who is seeking not to just save ‘souls’ to take to 
heaven someday, but to restore and save the created order: individuals, communities, 


nations, the environment, the world, the cosmos.””’ The praxis of missio ecclesia is 


bound together with reconciling the world and all created order with God; our history has 
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often seen the church as a reconciling agency from above rather than alongside. A “from 
above” approach sees us as insiders telling those outside our walls within a given 
community that culture, social norms, and history are not right and are at odds with 
Christendom. An “alongside” approach brings the reconciling work of God into 
partnership with the community. Alongside does not destroy the history or culture of a 
given community but recognizes the value of the community and uplifts it. 

While in the past simply inviting people to church was enough to continue the 
status quo, the culture shift to postmodernity has had a negative effect on that practice. 
One may think that a church would be considered missional if they sent checks for 
financial support to missionaries around the world, or to financially support local service 
organizations; however, being a missional church is more than that. A better definition of 
missional is “a church that understands that God’s mission calls and sends the church of 
Jesus Christ to be a missionary church in its own society and in the cultures in which it 


finds itself’? 


Conclusion 


Worshiping communities are experiencing cultural shifts, and these shifts have 
drastically accelerated in the past few years. Many outside the church question the 
relevance of the institutional church and its ability to affect the lives of the community. 
The church can be described as being isolated on an island while the ship of culture 
passes by waving. The church is called to be more than a physical building and an 


institutional tradition; it is called to make an impact in the community regardless of its 
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perceived lack of influence. Today, the church resonates with the Israelites exiled in 
Babylon; the church experiences many of the same feelings of unease and anxiousness, 
and the same longing for the way things used to be. These same feelings are pervasive in 
the modern church, but this longing for what once was needs to be transformed by 
acceptance of and engagement with the current reality. The people of God are called to 
“seek the welfare of the city where I have sent you into exile, and pray to the Lord on its 
behalf, for in its welfare you will find your welfare” (Jeremiah 29:7, NRSV). The modern 
church is called to seek the wellness and wholeness of reconciliation with God and with 


their community; they are called to shalom. 
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Research Questions Historical/Social 


Culture and how the church responds to it has been an issue for the church since 
the beginning of its formation. The Book of Romans says: 

Don’t become so well-adjusted to your culture that you fit into it without even 

thinking. Instead, fix your attention on God. You’ll be changed from the inside 

out. Readily recognize what he wants from you, and quickly respond to it. Unlike 

the culture around you, always dragging you down to its level of immaturity, God 

brings the best out of you, develops well-formed maturity in you. (12:2, 

Message). 
Being part of the contemporary culture has the potential to blind us, which makes it 
difficult to visualize what could directly influence and ultimately affect us; the influence 
of culture on the institutional church is not a new idea. This has been an issue for 
centuries—so much so that Paul had to write to the Roman Christians regarding it. 
Culture is with us in our workplaces, family systems, schools, politics, and religions; 
issues of culture and its influence are deeply embedded in who we are as a people and 
how we interact with each other in society. JR Woodward writes that “culture has 
particular narratives, institutions, rituals, and ethics that shape us as a people.”*! These 
aspects of culture have the ability to shape us not only as individuals, but as followers of 
Christ. 

In the last hundred years, there have been many paradigms shifts in the church 
and many of these shifts have been challenging, not only to the church, but also to the 


culture around it. While cultural and social shifts have been affecting the church since its 
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inception, the contemporary cultural shifts in the last fifty years have caused the church 
to attempt largely to ignore them. The COVID-19 pandemic, however, accelerated these 
cultural shifts, making them virtually impossible to ignore. Churches have been pivoting 
in an attempt to make up for lost ground and while COVID-19 did not cause the shifts in 
the church, they did amplify the societal and cultural changes that have been happening. 
The church is emerging from a pandemic that has exposed and brought to light issues of 
social justice, polarized political landscapes, and inequity, as well as many other issues 
that the vast majority of worshiping communities were trying to ignore. Too many 
leaders of churches, along with their members, are neither equipped nor prepared to 
engage the new reality in which they find themselves. David Kinnaman from Barna was 
interviewed by Carey Nieuwhof and shared that 29% of pastors were thinking about 
leaving ministry during the pandemic.° As pastors and leaders consider leaving their 
churches, we must engage and explore the reasons for the lack of understanding, 
preparation, and engagement, and ask the question: Why were these leaders and their 
churches not adapting to the cultural changes around them? Is it because they are rooted 
in an institutional view of the church? What are the characteristics of a congregation that 
is adapting and relevant? This chapter will engage with the changing role of the church in 
the last hundred years and begin to wrestle with what makes a “vital,” or relevant, 
adaptable faith community. 

Since the beginning of the 19th century, there has been a continual evolution to 


the Christian landscape in America. It would be too easy to believe that the church was 
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static during this century, and it is only in recent church history that shifts have appeared. 
In the early 19th century, the Azusa Street Revival sparked the growth of American 
Pentecostalism, which was a defining moment for the Pentecostal faith movement. Billy 
Graham began his long career in 1949 by leading crusades in Los Angeles. The Pope 
convened the Second Vatican Council in the early 1960s, designed for the Catholic faith 
to engage with the issues of culture and the church. More recently, we see the changing 
church landscape, one in which the church is moving to be more engaged in social and 
political issues and, in the past century, myriad changes and evolutions have occurred. 
For example, 64 years ago, the Presbyterian Church ordained its first woman minister, 
which is one of the hallmarks of this progressive-leaning denomination. 

In his book, Missional Church, Darrell Guder argues that the church needs to 
engage contextualization. This is “to be faithful to its calling, the church must be 
contextual, that is, it must be culturally relevant within a specific setting.’”*? Often when 
churches start to engage in understanding their context, critics argue that culture is 
influencing the church, and it should not be succumbing to this influence. The concern 
over succumbing to the influence of culture is that it will cause the worshiping 
community to move from the Biblical standard and out of the will of God, which is part 
of the foundation upon which the Christian faith is built. Guder addresses this issue: 
“[T]o contextualize responsibly, the church must assess its culture critically, discerning 
and unmasking its philosophical foundations and values.”>4 As a people, we are all 


influenced by culture in some way; it is not something that we can escape or ignore. As 
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the church learns to contextualize in reference to culture, it must also critically look at the 
issues raised by Biblical truth. Regardless of how culture influences the church, our 


primary response in faith should always be our direct obedience to Christ. 


Shifting Cultural Periods 


We can see the shifts that the church and culture are experiencing as we look back 
through history. Often, we view the history and background of an organization as an era; 
that is, a slice of chronological time. Major cultural periods for the church include 
Prehistory (to 600 BCE), Classical (600 BCE-476 CE), Middle Ages (476 CE—1450 CE), 
Early Modern (1450 CE-1750 CE), Modern (1750 CE—1960 CE), and Postmodern (1960 
CE-Present). We best define a cultural period as “a time marked by a particular way of 
understanding the world through culture and technology.”*° Changes or transitions in 
these cultural periods cause shifts in the way we see and understand the world. In the last 
one hundred years, we have seen how shifts happen as a response to the changing culture, 
and this has affected the way people think about and experience the world around them. 

The transition from the Modern Age (modernity) to the Postmodern Age could be 
classified as rough, which is a reasonable description for age shifts; the transitions 
through cultural periods have not been seamless or easy. Andy Schmitz described the 
shift from the Early Modern to the Modern Age as having “huge, political, social, and 
economic changes.”°° As an example, Schmitz uses the Industrial Revolution as the 


beginning of the Modern Age; by having industries able to rely on steam power, trains, 
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mass production, and so on markedly shifted and changed how the very fabric of society 
operated. As one can imagine, the shift from one cultural period to the next was not easy; 
some longed for a return to the Pre-Industrial Age, while others were more progressive 
and ready to move forward with their ideals. 

The Modern Age is the one in which rational thought and reason were deeply 
rooted. A definition of modernity “[a]s both a mode of social life and moral responsibility 
more or less characterized by the universal claims of reason and instrumental (or 
means/ends) rationality; the differentiation of spheres of life-experiences into public and 
private; and the pluralization and competition of truth claims.”°’ Modernity, in its most 
basic form, is described as having a worldview based on reason and rationality. Darrell 
Guder raises the idea of five characteristics of those experiencing the Modern Age: (1) 
Citizen with Rights and Freedom, (2) Consumer, (3) Constructed Roles and Identities, (4) 
Product of Technique, and (5) Feeling, Intuition, and Desire.** It is through the first 
characteristic, Citizen with Rights and Freedoms, that we see a rise in nationalism, where 
one bases their identity, not around family or heritage, but on the nation where they 
reside, and this requires one to support the nation-state in order to protect one’s own civil 
liberties. The second characteristic, Consumer, shows us that a consumer culture has 
arisen that is pushing individuals toward a capitalistic mentality in which one 
accumulates wealth and consumes resources regardless of need. The third characteristic, 
Constructed Roles and Identities, indicates our successes and titles (what we do and what 


we achieve) define us and suggests that one’s identity lies in the social pecking order. 
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Product of Technique, the fourth characteristic, supports the belief that a new technique, 
technological improvements, or a new process or product is always better than the old 
one. Finally, the fifth characteristic, Feeling, Intuition, and Desire, shows us that, despite 
its roots in rational thought and logic, modernity had a cultural side based in romanticism, 


which we see in art, theater, and architecture. 


Modernism Postmodernism 
Centralized hierarchies Decentralized networks 
Predictable world and long- Unpredictable world requiring a 
range planning and goal rapid response of “plan—do” 


setting 
Confidence regarding human _—_ Uncertainty in dealing with the 
ability to manage the present —_ present, and pessimism and 


and face the future paranoia in considering the 
future 


Change initiated at the center | Change initiated at the 
periphery*’ 


Postmodernity challenges the very core of all that modernity stands for; many of 
our institutions, family structures, and social norms, and even the theology of evangelism, 
are based on assumptions of the Modern Age. Transitions from one era to the next are 
generally not simple, nor do they happen on a specific timeline; they often overlap, as 
opposed to happening one after another. Transitions from one era to the next expose 
tension in the juxtaposition; as we moved into the Postmodern era, there was a rise in 


tension, as postmodern thought counters much of the underpinnings of modern thought. 
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It is hard to truly give an overarching theme or definition of the Postmodern era, 
other than it is in direct opposition to what the Modern era was all about. While the 
Modern era grounded itself in rationalism and the belief in absolute truth, postmodernity 
does not hold with those beliefs. Theologian Russell Rathbun describes postmodernity 
“as this time period that lacks any foundational assumptions or meta-narratives. There is 
no one over-arching system, idea, or belief that is appealed to, to understand and explain 
all things.”°? Zygmunt Bauman claims that “one can think of postmodern life as one lived 
in a city in which traffic is daily rerouted and street names are liable to be changed 
without notice. ... [I]n such a city one is well advised not to plan long and time- 
consuming journeys. The shorter the trip, the greater chance of completing it.”°! These 
definitions describe the changing and nonuniform characteristics that define the chasm 
between the eras. Bauman continues, “[T]o be rational in the modern world meant to be a 
pilgrim and to live one’s life as a pilgrimage. To be rational in the postmodern world 
meant to be a vagrant or a tourist, or to as one.” Those living as vagrants find 
themselves in a continual search for understanding, as in understanding their own 
personal ideas of intellectualism, living as a global culture, relationships, and spirituality. 

The tension that lies between those that were formed with either a modernity or 
postmodernity worldview is directly involved in the tension that is currently permeating 
the United States and on a larger scope, the world. Those on opposing sides have 


difficulty understanding the principles of the foundational thinking that undergirds each 
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other’s decision-making process. One often thinks that the church is the only entity 
wrestling with the transition between cultural periods; however, it is clearly a pervasive 


issue for all aspects of our modern societies the world over. 


Liminal Space 


As we are amid a shift, or transition, in contemporary times, there is an uncertainty as to 
what the established church will look like in the future. Perhaps it will look much like it 
does today, or perhaps it will not. Currently, the world is struggling with a pandemic 
caused by the COVID-19 virus, which is severely affecting the modern church. It is 
becoming clear that the church will not emerge from the pandemic exactly as it was 
before the destructive virus appeared in our world. The shelter-in-place and lockdown 
orders, social distancing, and the need for video worship have drastically altered what 
were deemed the essentials of church. There is no way to measure truly all of the facets 
of the pandemic’s effect at this point, and there will not be for several years to come. In 
essence, all of society, including the church, is in a period of waiting and trying to 
anticipate what the results will be; liminal space is a term used to describe this period of 
waiting. The word /imen comes from the Latin word for threshold and “the liminal state 
is a transitional one; positioned between states determined by social place, status, 
maturity, socio-economic position, caste, physical location, mental or emotional 
condition, health, war and peace, scarcity or plenty.”°? Arnold Van Gennep originally 
started work on liminal space in 1909, as he was studying rites of passage and coming of 


age rituals, and his work was further expanded on in the late 20th century by Victor 
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Turner. Turner expanded on the idea with the notion of “betwixt and between.” 


Turner’s concept of liminal space, the betwixt and between, can be applied to 
organizational development models and individuals, as well as the transition between eras 
and the cultural change it brings. 

We can also describe liminal space as the space between where you are now and 
the place you are yet to be, between the known and the unknown. For instance, teenagers 
are often in this liminal space, as they are no longer children but have yet to become a 
responsible adult. Their liminal space is often one of discovering their own identity and 
growing out of what they previously were; conflict, anxiety, and uncertainty often fill the 
teenage years. In liminal space, the fear of the unknown and the desire to return to what 
we know can be a raging conflict; liminal space, however, is a transitory space and not 
meant to be a place where you stay indefinitely. Carson says, “[T]his betwixt and 
between time is filled with great ambiguity”®; between the ending of what was and the 
establishment of what is, there is the unknown. While the unknown may be exciting for 
those that seek disestablishment, those who cling to the past will not share their 
excitement. This disenchantment with the unknown often manifests itself as loneliness, 
anger, anxiety, and depression, and this can be either individual or corporate, or both. 

Etymology of the “liminal” leads us not only to the word “threshold,” but, as Lisa 
R. Withrow describes, liminal spaces can be physical and referred to as “thin places.” She 
writes, 

Celtic lore often describes thin places in space where the otherworld and this 


world permeate each other’s boundaries. Unusual experiences can occur in thin 
places, including spiritual encounters, visions, transfigurations, adventures, and 
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significant transformations. These spaces are liminal in nature because they do not 
reside in permanent or even predictable conditions. 


While the church may feel that it is in an uncertain place, the idea of thin places allows 
for the possibility for the institution to evolve and live into a newer and bigger reality. 
Within liminal space, a worshiping community has the ability to observe and adapt to the 
changes that need to be made. Withrop calls these “holy conversations” in which we are 
“grounded in the notion of grace leading us into new movements of hope and healing 
locally, with an eye toward spreading the local to the global.”®’ 

As the church moves through its own liminal space, it does not know what the 
future holds; there are many changes in front of the church, but the pull to return to the 
familiar and comfortable is strong. In this transitory period, conflicts between leadership 


over vision and direction will increase. The pull to return to an old “normal” will be in 


conflict with what many see as God at work within the church. 


Old Wineskins and New Wineskins in a Post-Christian World 


Three of the four Gospels describe a parable that Jesus told concerning old and 
new wineskins. While the focus of the Pharisees and the teacher’s questions concerned 
fasting, Jesus had a deeper meaning that reflects our faith and will be used here as a good 
illustration to churches navigating cultural changes. Luke 5:33-39 reads: 


33 Then they said to him, “John’s disciples, like the disciples of the Pharisees, 
frequently fast and pray, but your disciples eat and drink.” *4 Jesus said to them, 
“You cannot make wedding guests fast while the bridegroom is with them, can 
you? °° The days will come when the bridegroom will be taken away from them, 
and then they will fast in those days.” *° He also told them a parable: “No one 
tears a piece from a new garment and sews it on an old garment; otherwise, the 
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new will be torn, and the piece from the new will not match the old. 37 And no one 

puts new wine into old wineskins; otherwise, the new wine will burst the skins 

and will be spilled, and the skins will be destroyed. 38 But new wine must be put 

into fresh wineskins. *? And no one after drinking old wine desires new wine, but 

says, ‘The old is good.’” (NRSV) 
Diana Butler Bass writes about an interaction with author Howard Snyder: 

In our fast changing world fewer and fewer people are interested in a pile of old 

wineskins, no matter how well-preserved they may be. He argued further that the 

American Protestant churches—evangelical and liberal ones—needed both the 

“new wine” of Jesus and “new wineskins” of congregational change in order to 

meet the challenges of a post-Christian culture. 

The role of the church has changed in a post-Christian and post-pandemic society. 
While many hope and pray for the revitalization of the institutional church, it is becoming 
clear that it will never return to what people thought of as its “glory years.” Many factors 
of the changes that may be necessary include societal and cultural influence. While we 
internally hope for God to fill our pews and make the church vital once again, outside the 
walls of our faith communities are numerous people with many needs. As the church of 
God, do we ignore those not part of the church crying for help and justice? How do we 
become a vital church of today? 

Phyllis Tickle describes the period we are experiencing as the Great Emergence, 


one where “the old expression of Christianity is refurbished and revitalized, while a new, 


more vital form also is created.’ Tickle does not believe that the church will implode or 
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collapse, but that a new form of church will emerge, although it may or may not look like 
the traditional church as it meets the needs of the community. 

In her book The Great Emergence, Tickle forms the idea that Christianity will 
undergo a seismic change. She refers to Right Reverend Mark Dyer’s image that 
Christianity will be undergoing a rummage sale. He humorously observed that every 500 
years the church “feels compelled to hold a giant rummage sale.”’’° In this rummage sale, 
the institutional church makes stark changes to its identity, and this involves theology, 
polity, and how we live out our faith. Tickle continues by writing, “[A]bout every five 
hundred years the empowered structures of institutionalized Christianity, whatever they 
may be at the time, become an intolerable carapace that must be shattered in order that 
renewal and new growth may occur.”’! As the church leaves the old way of operating 
behind, three patterns emerge: (1) a new, vital form of Christianity; (2) the organized 
expression of church evolves into a purer version; and (3) with the death of the old 
structure, new faith is formed.’? We cannot put the old idea of the traditional church back 
into its old wineskin; as culture continues to change, the church cannot remain static. We 


need a new wineskin for a new idea of church. 


Christian Industrial Complex 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his farewell speech at the end of his presidency, 
warned of a potential conflict of interest and labeled it the “military industrial complex.” 


The military industrial complex can be loosely defined as the military and defense 
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manufacturers working together to influence the direction of the government on foreign 
policy. He said, “[While] we recognize the imperative need for this development ...[w]e 
must not fail to comprehend its grave implications[.] [W]e must guard against the 
acquisition of unwarranted influence. ... The potential for the disastrous rise of misplaced 
power exists and will persist.”’? President Eisenhower was prophetic; to this day, we 
exist in a state of continual tension of who controls the power. 

We can apply the same fundamental concept that drives the military industrial 
complex to faith communities. Scott A. Bessenecker warns, “I see similar grave 
implications regarding ways that the church uncritically adopted a corporate-style 
capitalist paradigm to inform and drive our mission. It is an invitation for principles that 
bend toward exclusion to occupy the temple courts of the church—the creation of the 
Christian Industrial Complex.”’* Bessenecker is raising the concern that churches are 
shifting toward a corporate mentality and preserving themselves rather than fulfilling the 
call of God. JR Woodward and Dan White, Jr. move the concept of the Christian 
Industrial Complex a step forward: “In our American imagination success means growing 
bigger, collecting more resources, consolidating power, creating strong hierarchical 
structures and growing rapidly.”’> Through our American and capitalist lens, we can 
begin to see how the church has been shaped in that same way; megachurches, for 
example, have been increasing in attendance and financial giving, which brings about 


more resources and programing with which smaller churches cannot hope to compete. 
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Willow Creek was one of the fastest growing churches in American in the late 
20th century. Founded in 1975, within a short period of time, it grew from a small church 
to a large complex church with multiple campuses. During this growth process, the 
church was growing in resources, increasing staff, and rapidly meeting other growth 
metrics, and yet it was failing in many ways. The church commissioned a self-assessment 
and what they discovered surprised them. Their original assumption had been that the 
people who were active participants in the life of the church would have a deepening 
relationship with God. What they found is that those who were just beginning their 
spiritual journey were the recipients of a high amount of programming and activities; the 
focus of the church was to attract followers to Jesus, but after that, they seemed to be on 
their own. Unsurprisingly, perhaps, the people of Willow Creek who had a more mature 
faith often felt that the church ignored them and did not meet their needs.’° David Fitch 
breaks it down farther, saying, “[I]ncreased spiritual growth in both closeness to God and 
service to their neighbor had little to do with the amount of activities they were involved 
in at church.”’” Creating bigger, better churches with multiple programming does not 
always serve the community, nor those within the church. Bigger is not always better and 


can take our focus away from the missio Dei. 
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Disestablishment of the Church 


The church has been at the center of political, social, and cultural influence since 
the colonization of North America in the 1500s. For many years, the church has voiced 
its opposition to the encroaching of culture on its values. Douglas John Hall speaks of the 
disestablishment of the church: 

The extremity within which the disciple community in North America finds itself 

today is not only the end of an age, it is also the end of a long deeply entrenched 

form of the church. The single most far-reaching ecclesiastical factor conditioning 

theological reflection in our time is the effective disestablishment of the Christian 

religion in the Western world by secular, political, and alternate religious forces.”® 
In recent memory, we have seen the rise and fall of blue laws, which restricted or banned 
Sunday activities for religious reasons, and, in more recent memory, conservative 
evangelicals have struggled to maintain “traditional” family values, as well as 
conservative values such as sexual orientation, same-sex marriage, and abortion. While 
theological conservatives continue to want to uplift these values, they feel their voices are 
being pushed to the side. Through this, the church has begun to see a reality that has 
actually been there for quite a while—the church has been marginalized and is no longer 
a central influence on culture. Church historian Robert T. Handy wrote: 

The American and Canadian churches entered the period following World War I 

devoted as they had always sought to be to the service of God and to the 

continuation of the patterns of wester Christendom. ... In the half century 
following World War I increasing numbers of persons both inside and outside the 


churches came to believe that their civilization was no longer basically Christian 
and that Christendom was a fading reality.” 
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Many believe that this shift and disestablishment of the church only started occurring in 
the last fifty years, while, in reality, it has been slowly shifting for generations. Often a 
response to shifts of this magnitude is to go back and make the fixes needed to restore 
normality. Douglas John Hall argues whether we should try to reassume the historical 
form of the church or to allow the changes to happen. In making the push to reestablish 
the old norms, he believes that it cannot be done without some form of conflict. In other 
words, rather than trying to reestablish what is lost, we should engage with or “direct” 


what is possible ahead.*° 


Reconciling with Cultural Issues 


Understanding some of the seismic shifts within culture is helpful in 
understanding how to lead a church or how to be simply faithful in this time of shifting 
and changing. As the church struggles to find its new identity and live out what it means 
to be ecclesia, many of our presupposed ideals need to be evaluated and prepared to 
change. 

As the church wrestles with the intersecting of faith and cultural issues, it begs the 
question of identity for the church. H. Richard Niebuhr laid the groundwork for how 
Christians should interact with the culture around them in his classic book, Christ and 
Culture. He describes them as (1) Christ against Culture, (2) Christ of Culture, (3) Christ 
above Culture, (4) Christ and Culture in Paradox, and (5) Christ Transforming Culture.*! 
Each of these paradigms sets the framework of how a worshiping community and/or 


individuals engage the culture around them. In Christ against Culture, the church takes a 
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stance against the outside world, which results in being withdrawn and absent from the 
world around them. Christ of Culture takes the views of embracing the world and 
promoting a high degree of interaction in the world around them. Christ above Culture 
balances the first two themes by stating that, while embracing the culture around them, 
they are not absorbed into it and continue to be governed by the church and their faith. 
Christ and Culture in Paradox views the outside culture as good, but affected by sin, thus 
creating a tension between the two. The final theme, Christ the Transformer of Culture, 
sees culture as good, but there is a need for Christians to transform the world. Most 
Protestant churches support this final theme; it is one in which with God, culture can be 
changed. 

Theologian Douglas John Hall has a different approach with regard to how the 
church should function within society. He argues that because the church has been 
marginalized, we should continue “disengaging-in-order-to-engage.’”*” This premise 
involves the Christian community disengaging in the conflicts that it has with society, so 
that a productive and fruitful engagement can begin. Hall quotes George Lindbeck who 
says, “[I]n the awkwardly intermediate stage of having once been culturally established 
but ... not yet clearly disestablished.”*? This is the awkward stage in which the church 
finds itself. 

This awkward place in which the church finds itself is a postmodern, 
disestablished, emerging, and liminal space, and for many this is a cause for anxiety. This 
anxiousness manifests itself in many ways. Stances are taken, disagreements erupt, 


positions become entrenched—all causing fractures in the church. Options appear as one- 
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way streets without room for adaption. Churches can simply hold on to their traditions for 
as long as they can, until culture passes them by, and they lose their relevance. Or 
perhaps they strike out at the culture that is changing around them, believing they are the 
last bastion and beholder of the true Christian faith. Or they organizationally become 
dysfunctional without the ability to grasp the reality that is happening around them. We 
can often see these scenarios, as well as others, happening in faith communities around 
the country. In large part, we take these changing forces as having a negative impact, but 
what if we shifted our mindset? Father Richard Rohr writes: 
All transformation takes place here. We have to allow ourselves to be drawn out 
of the “business as usual” and remain patiently in the “threshold” (limen in Latin) 
where we are betwixt and between the familiar and the completely unknown. The 
alone is our old world left behind, while we are not sure of the new existence. 
That’s a good place where genuine newness can begin. Get there often and stay as 
long as you can by whatever means possible. It’s the realm where God can best 
get at us because our false certitudes are finally out of the way. This is the sacred 
space where the old world is able to fall apart, and a bigger world revealed. If we 
don’t encounter liminal space in our lives, we start idealizing normalcy. The 
threshold is God’s waiting room. Here we are taught openness and patience as we 
come to expect an appointment with the divine Doctor.*4 
While Father Rohr is directly addressing liminal space, his words can be also be applied 
to addressing other cultural shifts. In the unknown places, where tradition is stripped 
away, a new existence is possible. Rohr calls this place a “sacred place” where something 
larger is revealed. Could this be the place to which God is calling us? The place that God 
calls us to is often not a safe or easy one, but rather one that makes us feel uncomfortable. 
Perhaps we are being invited to a place that, as author Susan Beaumont states, “invites 


experimentation and risk taking.”* 
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Essentials of an Ecclesia 


What defines and makes up a church? Denominations have a variety of 
confessions that speak to what makes a “true” church; even the Internal Revenue Service 
(IRS) has their own ideas and rules of what makes up a church. The IRS believes you are 
a congregation if you have (1) a recognized creed and form of worship, (2) definite 
ecclesial government, (3) established places of worship, (4) regular worship services, and 
(5) gathering for religious instruction of the young.*° While these are great characteristics 
of a worshiping community, it does not define what is essential for a church in the terms 
of the church. In this section, we will examine characteristics of a church, and then we 
will begin to examine what makes the church vital. It is important to note that there is a 
difference between the two, which is certainly a subject of contention in today’s climate. 

The church has centuries of traditions dating back to the early church more than 
two thousand years ago. With each generation of followers of Christ, new traditions have 
been formed and, while these traditions have become what some believe to be the very 
essence of the church, are they rightfully and truly what makes the church? 

Throughout the New Testament we see the development and formation of the 
early church. In Acts 1:8, Luke starts with the verbiage, “[Y]ou will receive power when 
the Holy Spirit comes on you, and you will be my witnesses in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea and Samaria and to the ends of the earth” (NRSV). The church is born with the 
formation of house churches and the only real tradition is caring for one another 
spiritually and for each other’s physical needs daily. During the development of its 


creeds, the early church created a set of standards to form what would be the essential 
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hallmarks of the Christian faith. These hallmarks became traditions and sacraments based 
on the interpretation of Scripture to address the issues that the early church faced. 

The Nicene Creed, which was originally developed by the First Council of 
Constantinople in 312 CE, reads, “[W]e believe in the one, holy, catholic, apostolic 
Church.’’8’ The ecumenical theme of this creed allows it to not be specific to one 
denomination or one religion; it is used widely by the Eastern Orthodox Church, Catholic 
Church, Protestant churches, as well many other Christian faiths, including 
nondenominational. Through the Nicene Creed, many believe that the church is 
categorized by four marks: One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic. Within the first mark of 
One, it brings forth the idea of unity. No matter the theological, political, and social 
differences in the church, it is still one body. Our unity as a church comes from Jesus, 
who is the head of the church (Colossians 1:17—18). As the church has gone through 
myriad splits and reunions, it still remains as one body united in Jesus Christ. The Body 
of Christ is one body, but has many parts, and this is the best way to describe the 
diversity of who we are as a church. Being connected through the Holy Spirit is the all- 
important denominator for the church; Holy in this case (holy catholic church) is more 
than an adjective; the meaning and connection to the church is such to say that one is set 
apart for a particular purpose. William Hemsworth writes, “[T]he church is sanctified, or 
made holy, by its call and its mission.”** Holy is more than an attribute; it is a sense of 
mission and call. The descriptor Catholic is to say that the church is a universal church, 


as in one Church made up of many churches. The Church welcomes all, regardless of the 
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way the Sacraments are practiced, financial status, geography, or race. The Church is 
open to all. Finally, the term Apostolic is more than simply tracing the church’s lineage to 
the Apostles; it is more than that. Darrell L. Guder describes apostolicity as the active 
verb of “being sent out” and mission at the root of its calling.” 

The different marks in the Nicene Creed are what define what a worshiping 
community is in the theological sense, but not necessarily one that is vibrant and vital. 
One could be meeting the marks without being relevant to the community that it is 
serving; there are many examples of churches that simply exist and are not an active part 


of God’s mission in the world. 


What Makes a Vital Congregation? 


Over the course of the last decade, the church has struggled with defining terms 
such as viability, sustainability, and vitality. We often use these words as terms of 
measuring the spiritual, financial, and economic growth markers of a church. When we 
are searching for what makes a faith community vital or healthy, too often we determine 
the measurements by economics. The questions that seem to take priority are whether we 
can pay the mortgage or whether the church can afford a full-time pastor. While these 
metrics are important, should they be the defining metrics of a vital congregation? In a 
report by Linda Bobbitt from the Congregational Vitality Project, she chose to focus on 
spiritual vitality, defining vital congregations as “places where the people come together 


for a common purpose of divine origin.’ A further elaboration of her definition finds 
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that the coming together is for a shared spiritual experience, as well as an interaction with 
those outside the church walls. Vitality, to Bobbit, it is not simply within the church 
walls, but is something to be engaged through our own spiritual development, 
relationships with others in our worshiping community, and those outside the faith 
community.?! Craig Van Gelder describes what he determines is a mark of a church: “[A] 
biblical emphasis on the Spirit’s work in the church stresses two activities—leading and 
teaching. ... [T]he spirit leads the church into the powerful presence of God’s redemptive 
reign, and the Spirit teaches the church on how to live within this reign.”’? Regardless of 
those that call it a mark or vitality, it reflects the characteristics of the church. For the 
sake of this project, we will be looking at most of the ideas of what determines a vital 
congregation or faith community. 

Markers for distinguishing a vital congregation vary, depending on the 
denomination, governing body, and even an author of a study or program. For instance, 
the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) uses 7 Marks for Vital Congregation, the 
Congregational Resource Guide offers six practices, and the United Church of Christ 
breaks down a statement into three unique parts. If you put these statements next to one 
another, you will see a consistent theme in all three, with emphasis on certain areas. 
Consultants and denominations emphasize different measurements; either way there 
needs to be standard characteristics that measure and determine the vitality of a church. 

The themes raised by the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) in its Vital Congregations 


Initiative reflect the research and study that led them to develop 7 Marks for a Vital 
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Congregation.”* Figure 1 shows the breakdown of the characteristics. The first three 
involve individual discipleship, while the final four characteristics are structural themes 
of the church.” In conversations with the leadership of the Vital Congregations Initiative, 
these characteristics were based on research and observations over the past ten years. 
This emphasis is on individual and communal discipleship as opposed to other practices 
of healthy and innovative congregations. 

Tim Shapiro of the Center for Congregations has developed his own 
characteristics for a vital worshiping community. In conversations with him, these 
characteristics come out of years of working with congregations throughout the country 
and include a large focus on those in Indiana. The Lily Foundation supports the Center 
for Congregations to assist congregations to develop vitality. In Shapiro’s book, he uplifts 
six characteristics of churches that are vital: (1) Shaping Community, (2) Conversation, 
(3) Artistic Expression, (4) Breaking Bread, (5) Community Engagement, and (6) 
Hospitality.”° 

While there is value to both the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) and the Center for 
Congregations characteristics, they are missing part of the essence of being the ecclesia 
that God calls us to be. In an article by Steve Taylor and Mark Johnson, they raise their 
own characteristics that are based on the writing by Darrell Guder. They write, “[T]he 


church is challenged to see itself as an instrument and witness to the gospel, not the 
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endpoint of the gospel. Hence the church is not static, provincial, or bureaucratic. Instead 
through the intentional cultivation of ecclesial practices, a community of people is called 
forth to participate in a new creation.””° In previous chapters, I have defined missio Dei 
and the theological understanding of the church; moving from theological to praxis is 
important. Taylor and Johnson highlight this by uplifting practices in which the church 
should be engaged, as a sign of vitality; practices that are deeply rooted in who and what 
the church should be in a practical way. By moving away from the traditional form and 
function of the church, everything not essential can be stripped away from the church. 
While many want to add to these characteristics, it is these characteristics that return us to 
the church as it was intended to be. Based on the work of Darrell Guder, in his book 
Missional Church, Taylor and Johnson create a list of characteristics of missional 
communities: baptism, breaking of bread, reconciliation, discernment, and hospitality. 

Often, characteristics of a vital congregation are not looked at through a missional 
lens; however, if we are looking at the church for vitality, we should be looking for a 
balance between the church and the community in which it resides. 

Worshiping communities are called to be the catalyst that reunites people back to 
God, and this includes participating in the process, the community, and the people within 
the community. As ambassadors of Christ, we are to be the bridge and the senders of 
disciples into the world. Taylor and Johnson previously described the church as one that 
is not static but actively engaged; discernment is not simply sitting and praying for God’s 
desires. Within a missional context, discernment involves actively engaging the 


community to determine where the assets/gifts of the church could meet the needs of the 
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community. This involves a process of Asset-Based Community Development (ABCD) 
or Asset-Based Church Development, as Luther K. Snow describes the process of asset 
mapping: [It] “is a personal transformation: learning or relearning to see the cup as half- 
full.”’?’ Both processes believe that the community/church has all it needs to be part of 
solving any given problem in the community. Discernment allows the church to see 
people and assets around it and how God calls us to the community to intercede in the 
problems of the community. Hospitality is being welcoming to the stranger within and 
without the physical walls of the church. A question churches should be asking: Does our 
church care for those outside its walls and how are we empowered to serve them? 
Determining the vital markers of a worshiping community can be ambiguous, 
depending on the goal of vitality. There are endless amounts of books, consultants, 
denominations, and resources that offer a checklist of what is necessary to determine the 
markers of a vital congregation. The theological understanding of the mission of the 
church should drive the definition of vitality for most faith groups. Even though a church 
can be financially sustainable and have an outstanding music department and charismatic 
pastor does not mean that it is a vital church; vitality is determined by whether the church 


is living into the mission in which God calls the people of God. 


Conclusion 


Worshiping communities have found themselves in a new cultural reality for 
which they are unprepared, even when history reveals ongoing shifts throughout time. 


How and why did the church stagnate even with the Biblical mandate it was given? 
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Research shows that many churches have lost their sense of mission and because of this 
vitality has become an issue. Reengaging the missio Dei is imperative as worshiping 
communities seek to rediscover their identity and, through this engagement, a church can 


rediscover its vitality. 
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Research Questions Spiritual Life/ Practice 


Previous chapters and the sections therein have given a theological and historical 
context to the world in which the church now finds itself. This chapter will build on the 
foundation that has been laid and begin to identify practices and characteristics of leaders 
that have been able to innovate and pivot, bringing strength to their missional 
communities. Also, this section will look at some of the essentials that are needed for 
worshiping communities to live out their biblical calling in what I have labeled a modern 
time of exile. 

I have previously used the term exile in the scope of this project, and it is 
important to reinforce continually that the exile I am speaking of is what we see the 
church experiencing now as compared to what the church previously experienced. The 
church’s place in culture is vastly different from what it was. It is important to note that it 
is inappropriate to say we are literally identifying as being in a physical exile, especially 
while many throughout past and current generations have experienced exile from their 
ancestral homes by either force or choice. 

As previously stated, the church’s power and influence has waned. With a gradual 
shift in the emergence of post-Christendom, and a seismic jolt like COVID-19, it is 
possible to think of the result as leaving the church rudderless and without direction. 
While many churches may feel scared or overwhelmed by this challenge, this is actually 
a time of great opportunity. Susan Beaumont says, “[A] liminal organization needs to 


unlearn old behaviors, challenge the status quo, experiment, take risks, and learn.”* As 


°8 Beaumont, How to Lead When You Don’t Know Where You're Going: Leading in a Liminal Season 
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churches find themselves searching for identity in a post-Christian world, it is clear that 
they must bravely take a new direction. 

Many churches may describe the situation that they are in as a time of crisis. 
Research done by Lifeway Research concluded that six in ten Protestant churches are in a 
plateaued place (no measurable growth) or are declining.”? Lifeway also found that 57% 
of congregations surveyed had an attendance of under 100 people on a Sunday morning, 
with 21% having an attendance of under 50. This research leads us to understand that the 
institutional model of church is changing; the change in attendance leads to issues with 
finances, sustainability, leadership, and the future of that particular church. If we add the 
additional factors of dealing with a post-pandemic culture and a post-Christian 
worldview, we see how this could lead to a deeper and more immediate time of crisis 
within the worshiping community. 

When one thinks of a crisis, we think of the possibility of danger. We can see it as 
a warning. Danger and warning in this respect are the potential for the status quo and/or 
complacency soon to be upended. In a crisis moment, the instinct of the institution is to 
focus inwardly and to protect what is already established. In the Japanese language, the 
word for crisis has dual meanings—crisis means danger, but it also means opportunity. !°° 
In these moments of change, the church has the opportunity to look outside itself and 
discover new opportunities. The crisis affecting the church has accelerated change in 


ways the church did not anticipate.'®! In a matter of weeks, starting in March 2020, the 


*»? Aaron Earls, “Change in U.S. Church Attendance over the Last Three Years.” Lifeway Research. Entry 
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church pivoted from having in-person worship to trying to achieve a worship that was 
driven technologically, allowing its worshipers to stay at home. This caused many 
churches to learn new technological skills and acquire new equipment that they were not 
prepared for at this time. While this was done out of necessity, it has the effect of 
accelerating long-needed changes and raises questions about the institutional church, both 


of which had previously been ignored. 


Rituals and Traditions that Strengthen Communities 


Throughout the Bible, God’s people are told to remember; we see this first with 
the Israelites and then with the Gentiles. The remembrance of what the people of God 
went through and how the deliverance of God saved them created habits, rituals, and 
traditions that have been carried forward in time, even to this day. When people hear the 
word “ritual,” they often think of ancient and archaic traditions that cause many to 
wonder at their origin and viability. By one definition, rituals are “symbolic behaviors we 
perform before, during, and after a meaningful event.”!”? There is a depth to the meaning 
behind the creation of rituals that is almost always spiritual, emotional, and physical. 

In Gina Francesca and Michael Norton’s article they reference Anthropologist 
Bronislaw Malinowski inhabited some islands in the South Pacific in the 1900s and 
observed the islanders’ way of life. He concluded that practices and rituals became 
important in people’s lives when the outcome of what they were experiencing was 
beyond their control.'®3 As people began to take risks and were uncertain of the result, 


they relied on rituals to see themselves through the time of uncertainty. Rituals bring 
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about a community sense of purpose and the effects can bolster our mental health. 


Behavior scientist Michael Norton says, “[W]e see it in every culture—and throughout 


history—that people who perform rituals report feeling better’;!°¢ a common purpose 


unites people through these rituals. It is important to note that rituals are not usually 
generic but generally have great depth. Gustavo Razetti writes that “rituals are ultra- 
specific step-by-step instructions that are easily repeatable and help you get to a specific 
outcome. ... [A] ritual is something done to prepare for action while a habit is something 
done repeatedly for the purpose of performing the action itself.”! 

Scripture has brought about the use of rituals and traditions in order to connect 
people to God. In the Book of Exodus, the narrative of God delivering the people out of 
Egypt is carried out. Not only are the Israelites told to follow a ritual in response to the 
deliverance, but to mark the day as one of remembrance. 


14 This day shall be a day of remembrance for you. You shall celebrate it as a 
festival to the Lord; throughout your generations you shall observe it as a 
perpetual ordinance. 'S Seven days you shall eat unleavened bread; on the first day 
you shall remove leaven from your houses, for whoever eats leavened bread from 
the first day until the seventh day shall be cut off from Israel. 1° On the first day 
you shall hold a solemn assembly, and on the seventh day a solemn assembly; no 
work shall be done on those days; only what everyone must eat, that alone may be 
prepared by you. !” You shall observe the festival of unleavened bread, for on this 
very day I brought your companies out of the land of Egypt: you shall observe 
this day throughout your generations as a perpetual ordinance. !*In the first 
month, from the evening of the fourteenth day until the evening of the twenty-first 
day, you shall eat unleavened bread. !? For seven days no leaven shall be found in 
your houses; for whoever eats what is leavened shall be cut off from the 
congregation of Israel, whether an alien or a native of the land. 7° You shall eat 
nothing leavened; in all your settlements you shall eat unleavened bread. (Exodus 
12L14-20, NRSV) 
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Thousands of years later, through the Passover meal, the descendants of the Israelites 
continue to remember God providing for them; celebrating Passover yearly reignites their 
faith and gives tribute to God. Rituals and their connection to the Bible are not only in the 
Old Testament: 
23 For I received from the Lord what I also handed on to you, that the Lord Jesus 
on the night when he was betrayed took a loaf of bread, 74 and when he had given 
thanks, he broke it and said, “This is my body that is for you. Do this in 
remembrance of me.” 7° In the same way he took the cup also, after supper, 
saying, “This cup is the new covenant in my blood. Do this, as often as you drink 
it, in remembrance of me.” 7° For as often as you eat this bread and drink the cup, 
you proclaim the Lord’s death until he comes. (1 Corinthians 11:23—26, NRSV) 
Christian churches proclaim the Lord’s Supper regularly. While the actual meaning of 
Communion may vary subtly from church to church, the essence remains the same as it 
reminds the followers of Christ of what Jesus did for them. 
The development of the practice of traditions and rituals is what brings the core 
elements of a group together. Rituals developed within the church are more than just the 
Sacraments and can include confirmation, funerals, weddings, feasts, and special days, to 


name a few. These bring depth to people’s faith. They bring a sense of reality and 


connection to a faith that is two thousand years old. 


Strategies for Winter 
Two weeks in the COVID-19 pandemic, Andy Crouch, Kurt Keilhacker, and 
Dave Blanchard wrote an article that called the church to action and, in fact, this article 
was prophetic in many ways. While the world was wrestling with what this “new normal” 
would be, they wrote an article that foretold of the issues that the church would endure. 


They reframed the traditional church in the context that all churches should be now 
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thought of as startups.'°° Earlier in this chapter, we exegeted Jeremiah 29 in the context 
of the church being in “exile,” intersecting it with a social/historical framework that 
allows us to see where we now sit. It is these themes that have drastically altered the 
identity of worshiping communities and have accelerated the changes we are 
experiencing due to the pandemic. Again, we ask the question, How do we as faith 
communities react to the changing world around us? 

Blanchard et al. wrote a series of articles based on comparing the idea of living 
through a blizzard, a winter, and an ice age.!°’ They stated that, in a blizzard, the situation 
is severe and causes the need for people to seek shelter, knowing that it will be for a 
temporary and usually short time. Early in the pandemic, the U.S. government asked us 
to “shelter in place” for a couple of weeks, which involved staying in our homes and at 
the conclusion of this time, everything would return to normal. This was to be a time of 
blizzard. The authors stated that, in a time of winter, we have an extended period of cold 
and periods of taking shelter; however, there are periods of mobility; we understand 
winter as a sustained time but know that it will pass in a somewhat specific time frame of 
months. As the pandemic progressed, we began to realize that our time of blizzard was 
turning into a time of winter, but still we expected everything to return to normal after the 
season of winter was over. An ice age, the authors explained, is a longer period of time 
that changes geography and systems. During an ice age, glaciers reshape and reform the 


geographical landscape and the systems that depend on them; new ways of living and 
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thriving need to be discovered. We need to adapt in ways that previously were 
unthinkable. There is no time frame for an ice age, no way to predict when it will be over; 
we must continue to persevere in our adaption to the changing environment. At the 
conclusion of “mask mandates” during the pandemic, many took this as a signal that we 
could return to normal, only to realize that the normal systems had changed and shifted; 
new elements have been introduced and normalized. The authors conclude, “[W]e urge 
every leader to realize that their organization’s survival in weeks and months, let alone 
years, depends far more on radical innovation than on tactical cutbacks.”!°* While these 
words may seem excessively alarming, putting them into context is important. While the 
hope was that nothing would change about our society and our systems, the indisputable 
fact is that it did. The pandemic crisis accelerated the change that was already in the 
making. 

Realizing that we are navigating an ice age is vital, and action is required. As faith 
communities are moving through liminal spaces, which are not limited to the pandemic, 
they must be able to pivot. We are beginning to see the institutional church change 
dramatically, but with these shifts, there must be some intrinsic values that are retained. 
We cannot simply plot a new direction for a faith community and expect those attending 
to follow blindly. Crouch and Blanchard describe an umbrella of trust and explain, 

“TW ith trust, creativity flourishes and restoration becomes possible; without trust, hope 
withers and exploitation rules.”!° Using the umbrella illustration, the circle of trust must 


expand beyond following one individual. Under the umbrella of trust, our guards are let 
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down in order to engage creativity and imagination. For an organization to shift in an ice 


age, and even a blizzard or winter, there must be leadership built on trust. 


Leaders for a Changing World 


Changes in the institutional church have given rise to pastors leaving the church 
due to an inability to navigate during an ice age. One recent retiring pastor was unable to 
deal with the church not being able to attract the community to their programs; another 
could not deal with the rise of political and social conflict within the church. This rise in 
the rate of pastors leaving is not based on one specific issue, or demographic or 
geographical area, and it is affecting us all.!!° 

Leadership styles in this chaotic time are being called on to change. Because the 
traditional approach to forming pastors has not changed for generations, we cannot 
depend on this approach to be the sole source of development for our future leaders. 
Pastors, ministers, and other church leaders that have gone through or are going through 
the process of ordination in a denomination have to meet many requirements before they 
are considered for ordination, and this generally includes a seminary education. This 
process is often long, costly, and arduous. While there is a continual argument for the 
place of seminaries in developing church leaders, now is not the time to take up the 
argument. The culture shift that we have explored in previous chapters leads us to the 


conclusion that there is a need for new leadership styles, and a change in how leaders are 


formed. As potential and existing leaders are beginning to make the shift in order to be 
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more resilient, we need to explore metrics that validate the shift. In 1984, the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.; PCUSA) began to allow for commissioned lay pastors, who 
are ordained elders of churches allowed to exercise the duties of an ordained pastor for a 
specific time and context and in a specific setting. Commissioned lay pastor allows for 
pastoral leadership without a seminary degree, but still requires a degree of training and 
education. Research Services of the PCUSA found that 71% of those serving in these 
roles are in positions that would be “difficult if not impossible to fill with ministers of 
Word and Sacrament.”!!! With the downward trend of institutional worshiping 
communities, it is increasingly difficult to fill pastoral roles in churches that have less 
than full-time positions, thus lay leaders are becoming an important and necessary asset. 

Even the definition of the word “leadership” is changing in the church setting. 
Traditionally, as we have considered leadership in the church, it revolved around the 
ordained clergy and the church board. The changing leadership landscape is no longer 
grounding its identity in the traditional model. Tod Bolsinger defines leadership as, 
“[E]nergizing a community of people toward their transformation to accomplish a shared 
mission in the face of a changing world.”!'!* Nowhere in the definition does it state the 
subject of the leadership (i.e., the church). However, in the evolving world of church 
leadership, it is this type of innovative leadership that is emerging and best able to adapt 
to the shifts taking place. 

The Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) and its 1001 New Worshiping Communities 


Initiative has created an assessment for innovative leaders. In attending a 
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discernment/assessment event, participants are evaluated for the characteristics of an 
innovative leader. Eleven qualities have been identified, broken into three main 
categories: Personal Development, Missional Development, and Leadership 
Development. 

Personal Development looks at the entire person. It is not evaluating the overall 
professional aspect of the person, but instead concentrating on their ability to be a 
catalytic leader. In reference to personal development, they are examining one’s 
emotional, spiritual, and physical capabilities. The assessment is looking into these 
specific categories: 

e Spiritual Vitality, 

e Motivational Fit, 

e Emotional Resilience, 

e Emotional Maturity, and 

e Social Base.'!3 
Spiritual Vitality looks at the spiritual depth of the individual and is reflective of a 
growing and maturing faith. We cannot measure Spiritual Vitality simply on years of 
experience in a church; a vibrant relationship and obedience to God must be part of the 
equation. Motivational Fit revolves around one’s desire to serve the faith community and 
be a match for them as well. Being able to lead a traditional worshiping community 
requires vastly different skills than leading an innovative one, and vice versa. If your 
motivations and fit for leading a faith community do not match the vision and values of 


the community, this could cause problems on both sides. Emotional Resilience is the 
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ability to manage the highs and lows of leading, in which the leader is able to deal 
effectively with failure and conflict. Emotional Maturity expresses itself in many 
different ways; this quality allows the leader to control their own thoughts and feelings, 
while keeping a realistic sense of their own self. Finally, Social Base evaluates the ability 
to have appropriate, healthy relationships while keeping appropriate boundaries. 

The second category, Missional Development, deals with the potential leader’s 
missional competencies; the ability to be focused outwardly instead of being 
institutionally focused. 

These competencies include an understanding of the sending nature of the church. There 
are three qualities to evaluate: 

e Entrepreneurial Experience, 

e Missional Practices, and 

e Risk Taking.''4 
The first quality, Entrepreneurial Experience, does not mean one has to have started their 
own business; it is defined as the ability to see the possibilities in a given situation. Not 
only must one see the possibilities; they must be able to engage in bringing a vision to 
reality. Missional Practices is the quality defined as the ability to develop relationships 
with those outside the church walls. Many Christians seek their close relationships within 
their church circle only, rather than engaging deeply with the outside community. The 
third quality, Risk Taking, is the willingness to develop possibilities regardless of the 


negative results that might occur. 
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Finally, the third category, Leadership Development, encompasses leadership 
styles and the results achieved when working with others. Three qualities are looked for 
during the evaluation: 

e Building a Successful Team, 

e Grit, and 

e Leadership Developer. !!> 
In the first quality, Building a Successful Team, the bar is high, as this is not an easy task. 
In creating a successful team in this model, the leadership style moves from a centralized 
form of leadership to a decentralized form, as decentralized leadership invites a shared 
vision and purpose. The quality of Grit is the ability to persevere with passion to the 
completion of a project, no matter the time frame or encountered setbacks. The third 
quality, Leadership Development, allows others to take responsibility. This ability 
matches many of the qualities in personal development, but now includes the ability to 


lead and work with a team through trials. 


Adaptive Challenges and Technical Challenges 


The world is changing. As leaders, the way we lead must undergo a change. 
Rather than adapt, many leaders that serve a church continue to struggle to address the 
problems within their congregations as they continue to use their same leadership 
methods and styles. Far too often, the common response to a problem of low attendance 


is adding a contemporary service or more programs designed to entice people to the 
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church. In creating these programs and service styles, they are not truly addressing the 
core problem, but in reality are only placing a bandage that is a temporary fix. 

Tod Bolsinger, in his book Canoeing the Mountains, raises the idea that the 
church needs to wrestle with the essence of our problems instead of simply fixing them. 
He lays a framework for the style of leadership that is required for a changing world, 
based on the work of Ronald A. Heifetz and Marty Linsky. Bolsinger reflects that many 
of the problems churches are encountering are actually technical problems that “are those 
where the solutions are available to and ‘within the repertoire’ of the community,”!!° 
meaning that the technical challenges with which a church may be dealing can be solved 
within its existing DNA. We can consider technical challenges as styles of worship, 
worship service days and times, staffing configurations, or even addressing a conflict 
within the church. While the change may only be superficial and does not get to the real 
root of the problem, it still may cause conflict or problems within the church. All these 
technical challenges can be solved without a change in the ethos. Heifetz and Linsky 
conclude that “technical problems reside in the head, solving them requires an appeal to 
the mind, to logic, and to the intellectual.”!'’ 

<here>Adaptive challenges are not easily fixed or even controlled; these 
challenges are not simply surface fixes, but require a deep dive and innovative, steady 
leadership. Social challenges, such as systemic racism, the rise of the Black Lives Matter 


movement, immigration, and abortion are a few of the many examples of adaptive issues 


facing the church. Bolsinger describes adaptive challenges as those that “cannot be 
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solved with one’s existing knowledge and skills, requiring people to make a shift in their 
values, expectations, attitude, or habits of behavior.”!'!* To address these issues requires 
the changing of not only one’s mind but values as well. Because you are asking to change 
one’s whole belief system and you are challenging a way of life, this type of change 
becomes one of the most difficult to make. 

In a time like this, worshiping communities need leaders that are able to embrace 
and model adaptive change rather than technical change. Too often, the church focuses 


on technical change and does not do the deep, needed work for adaptive change. 


About Adaptive Change 


At its very core, adaptive leadership is about organizing people to engage 
challenges and to thrive in the process of engagement.'!? The word “thrive” is key in the 
definition of adaptive leadership. If organizations are thriving, they are not just meeting a 
baseline metric, nor are they on a downward trend over an issue or problem. Instead, they 
search for the meaning that gives the organization life. Trying to change the core values 
can raise conflict, and it can bring a sense of discomfort; it is important to ensure that the 
change does not bring about the destruction of the organization. There will be those that 
choose to leave in the middle of the change process; however, that should not halt the 
process. Heifetz, Grashow, and Linsky suggest that thriving in the midst of adaptation 


involves six key points: 
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1. Adaptive leadership is specifically about change that enables the capacity to 
thrive. 

2. Successful adaptive changes build on the past rather than jettison it. 

3. Organizational adaptation occurs through experimentation. 

4. Adaptation relies on diversity. 

5. New adaptations significantly displace, reregulate, and rearrange some old 

DNA. 

6. Adaptation takes time.!?° 
Adaptive change is messy, convoluted, and often causes anxiety for everyone involved. 
The six key points help to lay a transparent foundation on which to build change. Within 
point one, the change is happening not because one is right and others are wrong, but to 
facilitate the search for what will make the organization succeed. When we begin to 
realize that it is the organization thriving that is the paramount issue, it empowers us to 
go to different stakeholders within the organization to solicit their support for change. In 
point number two, the history of the organization is still vital, and even though the 
outward expression of values may change, the organization is still rooted in those values 
of the past. Key point number three shifts the mindset of the leaders from a fear of 
failure to that of risk taking, and this fosters experimentation. Diversity, as highlighted in 
point number four, is about the makeup of the group making decisions; this adaption 
decentralizes leadership from a selected few and moves it to a large number of voices. A 
diversity of voices allows for multiple ways of approaching ideas and issues and 


encourages participation and commitment from those involved. In an earlier key point 
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(number two), current value is to be rooted in past values, while requiring a change in 
how things are done. Point number five reminds us that, in changing, you could lose 
stakeholders, congregants, supporters, and leaders. As you move through adaptive 
challenges, we need to realize that potential loss is very much a by-product as we engage 
with a new way of being; adaptive change and its end results are not for everyone. A 
leader must be able to work through these losses and not let them get in the way of the 
change they are making, as well as always being aware of what is happening along the 
way. Finally, key point number six is that this process may not happen at the speed that 
you would like; real change takes time. 

While we all want to believe that our worshiping community can accept and 
manage its 
way through adaptive challenges, many times this is not the case. We can chalk up the 
reasons for this to a lack of energy, finances, and/or number of participants. Before a faith 
community begins to pivot toward making adaptive change, its members must take an 
honest assessment of their ability to do so. Within the curriculum that was developed, a 
self-assessment was included at the very start of the program. The self-assessment 
evaluation asked questions about the person’s motivation, spiritual development, trust in 
leadership, desire for change, and several other questions along these lines. It is 
extremely important to gauge the ability of a worshiping community’s ability to make the 
adaptive changes necessary before embarking on the journey of change. 

While the self-assessment is a very generic guide to applying the adaptive process 
to faith communities, it is helpful and important to identify in the beginning if the person 


or organization has the characteristics and qualities that are necessary to make changes. 
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In studying adaptive organizations, Heifitz, Grashow, and Linsky identify five 
characteristics that have made some organizations more adaptive than others. They are: 

1. Elephants in the room are named. 

2. Responsibility for the organization’s future is shared. 

3. Independent judgment is expected. 

4. Leadership capacity is developed. 

5. Reflection and continuous learning are institutional.'*! 
These five characteristics are important to keep as core values while an organization 
moves through the process of adaptive change. The first characteristic, addressing the 
elephants in the room, raises the notion that no topic is off limits. If you start with a set of 
preconceived guidelines for, and ideas about, change then real change cannot happen. An 
organization must engage issues of finances, personnel, and other potentially sensitive 
subjects during this process, and as previously mentioned, in order to thrive, there is a 
need for shared, decentralized, and diversified responsibility for the adaption. By 
including more input, the possibilities of a better potential future exist; when we rely on 
centralized leadership, a lack of transparency and a lack of vision can exist because we 
are relying on a closed system of leadership to have all the answers. Leadership 
development (point four) is also a key characteristic to highlight. Too many organizations 
and worshiping communities invest in leadership development for their people, only to 
see them leave. Reasons for their departure are many and varied, but point four stresses 
the need to encourage and retain leadership talent; this gives a long-term perspective to 


the organization. Finally, adaptive leaders must be able to find new ways to recognize 
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and deal with what is happening in and to the organization they serve. There must be a 
continued commitment to learning from outside the organization; when we learn only 


from within our own organization, our capacity for growth is stunted. 


Adaptive Leadership 


Not every leader is equipped to lead a faith community through their adaptive 
challenges. Alaina Doyle describes the type of leader capable of navigating the challenge 
in this way: “[A]ddressing adaptive problems requires someone who is capable of leading 
through adversity, ambiguity, and intricacy.”!?* Another illustration to describe adaptive 
leaders is “that they can keep the lid on a pressure cooker long enough to allow 
something to ‘cook’ but not so long as to allow tensions to rise to critical 


”123 Regardless of which description is used for adaptive leaders up to the 


temperatures. 
challenge, it is clear that they need to possess some if not all of these qualities. It would 
be too easy to simply ignore the issues within the organization and wait for someone else 
to take care of the problem, and when the issues of change arise, it would be temptingly 
easy to provide a technical or short-term response. There is no doubt that navigating 
adaptive change can be tricky. Heifetz, Grashow, and Linsky issue a warning to leaders 
guiding organizations through adaptive change: 

People put enormous pressure on you to respond to their anxieties with 

authoritative certainty, even if doing so means overselling what you know and 


discounting what you don’t. As you ask them to make necessary but 
uncomfortable adaptive changes in their behavior or work, they may try to bring 
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you down. People clamor for direction, while you are faced with a way forward 
that isn’t at all obvious. Twists and turns are the only certainty.!74 


Doyle identifies six areas of knowledge and skills that an adaptive leader should 
possess to lead an organization through change. These qualities lay the foundation on 
which a solid adaptive leader is built. These six areas are: 

e strategic thinking, 

e organizational knowledge and interdependencies, 

e ability to regulate personal feelings, 

e comfort with uncertainty and ambiguity, 

e listening and communication skills, and 

e conflict resolution.!?° 
We are most likely to enact adaptive leadership successfully when we base it on a solid 
foundation of existing strengths and works in concert with effective technical 


leadership. '*° 


When the HOW and WHAT Changes (Starting with the WHY) 


Navigating through changes that many faith communities are currently 
experiencing has made many leaders think about reshaping their mission, while many 
others are in denial of the need for change. The liminal realities we are in have us 


examining what we consider the essentials of the church. As expressed earlier, leaders 


!24 Ronald Heifitz, Alexander Grashow, and Marty Linsky, “Leadership in a Permanent Crisis,” Harvard 
Business Review, July 2009, https://hbr.org/2009/07/leadership-in-a-permanent-crisis 

(accessed February 13, 2021). 
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tend to gravitate toward adaptive change but often end up choosing a technical change 
instead. 

Moving into and then through this liminal space in which we are now finding 
ourselves has caused a shakeup in the organization we call “the church.” No longer are 
the HOW and the WHAT of the faith community functioning as they once did. The one 
aspect that is on solid, foundational, and unchangeable ground is the WHY. Simon Sinek 
introduces and expands on this concept in his book, Start with the Why. He introduces the 
concept called “The Golden Circle”. The Golden Circle gives order and illustration to the 
meaning of our faith communities and organizations. The figure moves from the inside 
out. WHY is the main purpose for the organization existing. This usually is its core 
values or mission statement. In the case of the church, it is our belief that Christ Jesus is 
the Head of the Church, and the missio Dei of the church is to make disciples of all 
nations. The HOW is often described as the motivating factors in getting us to point to 
the WHY. For a secular organization, this would describe how a product or service they 
provide is different or better; for the church it would describe how the church glorifies 
God and makes disciples of all nations. Finally, the WHAT is the goods or services that 
the organization provides.'?’ Worship services, outreach programs, Bible studies, youth 
camps; these are all examples of WHAT the church provides to fulfill its mission. Often 
people get the WHY and the WHAT mixed up. The WHAT or external activity is not the 
main reason an organization exists; it should always be rooted in the deeper values of the 


WHY. 


!27 Simon Sinek, Start with Why: How Great Leaders Inspire Everyone To Take Action (London: Penguin 
Press, 2009), 38-41. 
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In the seismic shift through which culture is moving, while being impacted by 
COVID-19, the Golden Circle has been upended for many faith communities. While the 
WHY has remained true for a vast majority, it is the HOW and the WHAT that have been 
upended. Programs and services that may have been central to the identity of the 
worshiping congregation may no longer be needed or have the ability to be supported. 
These may include, but are not limited to, Bible studies, worship services, potluck 
suppers, craft fairs, or chorus programs. In this new reality, a worshiping community 
needs to begin revisioning and rearticulating their HOW and WHAT. 


Developing a new HOW and WHY: Asset-Based Church Development and Asset-Based 
Community Development 


Finding a new HOW and WHAT is not done overnight. Far too often, leaders are 
willing to discern a new HOW and WHAT on their own, with a task force or a 
committee, without engaging the larger group of those that it matters to the most. Leading 
adaptive change takes time, insight, and an understanding of their environment. When we 
examine both a community and a worshiping community, often we evaluate them based 
on what is missing or no longer there. Perhaps it is a young adults program, or a coffee 
hour, or it could be a dwindling endowment that was once plentiful, or you recognize that 
the surrounding area that was once dotted with homeowners for generations is now being 
sold to developers for gentrification. 

Evaluating in this way is called a “deficit-based approach,” and both secular communities 
and faith communities have this type of approach in common. A deficit-based approach 
sees what is missing or what is lacking and does not look at what is fruitful and going 


well within these entities. 
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Engaging with and/or reimagining the HOW and the WHAT takes a great deal of 
effort. There are two parallel theories that help us begin the process. The underlying 
theories and concepts are identical, but the application is different. John P. Kretzmann 
and John L. McKnight highlight the first one, called Asset-Based Community 
Development (ABCD). The focus and application of this theory is primarily toward 
communities and how they can be revived. The second theory is from Luther K. Snow. It 
uses many of the concepts of ABCD, applying them to a congregational situation. 

Kretzmann and McKnight developed the ABCD model to uplift communities that 
are in need. Their model shifts the focus from deficit based to one that appreciates what 
they already have: the gifts of the community. In a traditional model, which is based on 
need, a snapshot of a given community is taken and then the truths perceived are applied 
to the entire community; the response by outside services is then to respond to those 
perceived needs. Kretzmann and McKnight conclude that “many lower income urban 
neighborhoods are now environments of service where behaviors are affected because 
residents come to believe that their well-being depends on being a client.”!*° A capacity- 
based approach (ABCD) looks at the skills and capacity of a neighborhood and does not 
look at what is missing or the problems of the surrounding area. It is about changing the 
framework of the conversation from being about charity to being one of investment. 
Sandhya Rani Jha writes, “[B]ecause so much work with marginalized communities 
comes from a space of charity, or “us serving them,’ it sometimes misses a key element 


that solidarity brings; a me ‘journeying with you’ framework.”!”? ABCD is based on the 


128 John P. Kretzmann and John L. McKnight, Building Communities from the Inside Out: A Path toward 
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idea of looking at what is possible with what is already there, instead of trying to fix what 
is wrong with the community. Communities are often faced with the assumption that they 
need to be fixed or told hard truths about themselves, when they really do not need 
someone to save them, but are looking for someone to partner with them. 

One of the basic assumptions of community development is that it only succeeds 
in places where the people themselves are invested in the outcome. This assumption lays 
the groundwork that positive change should not be based on a spreadsheet or data 
analysis, but best occurs when human effort and investment are involved from the start. 
Historically, communities in need have solved their problems by bringing in resources, 
instead of building up the existing resources; often the ability of an outside source to 
make significant change is unsuccessful. A core understanding of ABCD is “that 
wherever there are effective community development efforts, those efforts are based upon 
an understanding or map, of the community’s assets, capacities, and abilities.”!°° 

ABCD looks at assets that are currently present in the community; the word asset 
in this case, however, is often misunderstood. McKnight, in an interview with Faith & 
Leadership, breaks down the importance of assets and gives clarity to the term: 

What we were doing was identifying the resources that are there, and we called 

those resources “assets,” so that we could say, “If you want to know what is in a 

neighborhood—not what’s wrong, not what are the problems, not what are the 


needs, but what are the problem-solving resources in a neighborhood—those are 
assets.”13! 


130 Kretzmann and McKnight, Building Communities from the Inside Out, 5. 
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The focus of ABCD is to harness the assets of individuals, associations, and local 
institutions to best develop the community.!** When harnessing the assets of an 
individual, it is utilizing not only their physical attributes, but also encompassing their 
gifts, skills, and capacities. When seeking the assets of an individual, it is important to 
not just use what they can provide and then discard them, but to continue to invite them 
into the process, value their input, and work together to achieve the best outcome for all 
parties. An individual must feel that they have something to offer, are being used to their 
fullest capacity, and that you appreciate them; this creates partnership and investment. In 
seeking associations, the goal is to look for potential partnerships and networks to join; 
this can be achieved through formal partnerships or through informal groups. Through 
networking, we can identify where other organizations are affecting the community and 
who/where are the community leaders. Local institutions are also helpful for asset 
building and comprise government agencies, nonprofits, and private businesses. These 
institutions offer a great number of resources from programs and services to any supplies 
that you may need. 

ABCD can have a positive influence in the church environment of today as well. 
Recent generations have been wrestling with what is wrong with the church, instead of 
looking at the potential of what they already have. In our current generation, the church is 
always looking for the next best way to bring people into the church. Pastor Rick Warren, 
in 1995, wrote The Purpose Driven Church!*?, selling millions of copies, as church 


leaders rushed to emulate the process that brought success to Saddleback Church in Lake 
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Forest, California. Willow Creek Church, outside Chicago, Illinois, is one of the 
megachurches that used the “seeker sensitive” form of church, bringing thousands of 
people into their church; many churches tried to imitate them, with varied success. While 
each of these “styles” of church growth worked for some churches, they were certainly 
not successful for all. This is partially due to the lack of application of context in which 
they were serving, and not taking into account the assets of the church. 

When one mentions the “assets” of the church, many automatically think of the 
financial picture. The assets of the church are vast, regardless of the dollars in the bank. 
Asset Based Church Development has many of the same foundational assumptions of 
ABCD. Luther K. Snow writes that “asset mapping empowers people to do what their 
hearts tell them to do... it’s a way of thinking and acting.’’!*4 The process that Snow 
presents is a transformational process that looks at the strengths of a worshiping 
community. Often, when we are looking at assets of the church, we focus on what we are 
missing instead of what we have. We have this in common with secular communities and 
organizations. Deficit-based mapping only encourages the thought process that the faith 
community does not have enough, when, in actuality, they have all that they need to do 
the ministry to which they are called. They just need help in being able to see it. 

By utilizing several Asset Based Church Development exercises, one can begin to 
discern the HOW and the WHY of a faith community. These exercises will look at the 
assets of the individual, association, and institutions and the faith community can begin to 
vision what is possible. By harnessing the possibilities that exist within the church, they 


will be able to see where God has gifted that particular faith community to serve the 
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neighborhood. Not every worshiping community is equipped to have the technical 
expertise to do high-quality streaming services; not every worshiping community has the 
capacity to deal directly with issues of immigration. Fredrich Buechner wrote, “[T]he 
place to which God calls you is the place where your deep gladness and the world’s deep 


hunger meet.”!3° 


Conclusion 


Seismic-shifting change can feel like we are living in exile or in a different culture 
from what we have been accustomed to, and this requires inward examination. The last 
year living through the COVID-19 pandemic has caused worshiping communities to 
examine and discover what is essential for their church. No longer are activities being 
done because it was their tradition; activities have been pared down to only those that 
express the core values of that particular church. This has cleared the way for meaningful 
adaptive change, and these changes are bringing the church closer to the heart of God’s 


mission. 
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CHAPTER 4 
PLAN OF IMPLEMENTATION 


My original Plan of Implementation was ambitious, as it sought to create a 
comprehensive process of adaptive change, not for a singular worshiping community or 
congregation, but one that could be easily used and adapted for the 1001 New 
Worshiping Communities initiative of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). Developing a 
process, workshops, and accompanying materials would be difficult in a non-pandemic 
age; however, these are not ordinary times. The Plan of Implementation was successfully 
completed with all its strategies, and while in some cases it did not go as planned, the 
implementation overall was a success. 

As I implemented the plan, several factors both hindered and accelerated its 
implementation. First, COVID-19 was a severe hindrance to much of the in-person 
activities that I planned. Frequently, there was anticipation of being able to gather in- 
person for a workshop, only to have those plans derailed due to local health guidelines. 
There was also some early hesitancy about undertaking processes while there were 
exterior factors that had not been resolved. As the pandemic continued, many began to 
realize the effect that the changing context would be having on their ministry. This 
variable changed the desire for some leaders to be engaged in the process, as they began 


to think about the seismic shift change that the church was experiencing. 
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Goal #1 
To create a tool in which worshiping communities 
analyze their ability to effect change and outreach in this liminal time 


Strategy #1 


In late 2020, I started the process to develop the curriculum in Goal #1. This 
involved research into adult learning styles, Appreciative Inquiry, Bible studies, 
conversations, and a variety of other sources. The goal was to create a tool to help leaders 
and worshiping communities understand the context in which they now do ministry, and 
how to effect organizational change to meet their rediscovered values. I developed a 
workbook that provided a theoretical, practical, and theological framework in which to 
lead change. 

The development of the curriculum centered on two primary sections. The first 
section would involve having a faith community understand the cultural shifts that they 
were experiencing and transformation into what God calls them to be. This section is 
entitled “Understanding Ourselves and the Community.” Within this section is the 
theological and social background in which faith communities now find themselves. It 
provides a basic overview of liminal space and gives real practical insight into what 
emotions their faith community might be experiencing. This section asks the church to 
undertake a series of prayer walks to pray for God’s blessing on the neighborhood, for a 
heart to see the community as God would, to see and meet God where work is already 
being done, and for the people that they would meet during this process. A prayer walk 
engages the worshiping community in the neighborhood, perhaps encountering and 
discovering something new or something they had not yet recognized. Also in this 


section, there are activities to better understand and analyze the community, instead of 
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simply using demographic reports that many have depended on historically. Finally, there 
are sections to self-assess the church’s ability to go through this curriculum. While this 
might not be the ideal way to assess, it does have a tendency to raise themes that have yet 
to be engaged. Some examples of these themes are trust, participation, and the ability to 
persevere through a project. A group of hesitant or reluctant members will not be able to 
discuss, let alone project, a new future if they are rooted in the past; it also brings to light 
and affirms those that are ready to make changes. 

The second section of the curriculum deals with a process called “Proto- 
Narrative.” This is built on a basic framework of Appreciative Inquiry that is rooted in 
asset-based work as well. Asset-based work comprises theories from both ABCD and 
Asset Based Church Development. Within the work of proto-narrative, worshiping 
communities share their idealized faith stories or times in which they felt most connected 
to God, both of which help to determine individual and finally the communal values. 
These values are then used to imagine a new future for the community with benchmarks 
to measure success. Much of the work of the proto-narrative work I based off the 
Intensive Appreciative Inquiry Facilitators certification class that I completed. While the 
basis of the work is derived from Appreciative Inquiry, it has been modified for use with 
faith communities and contains preset questions and variables. I developed additional 
exercises specifically for worshiping communities in order to reinforce what they had 
learned. Modifications to the Appreciative Inquiry and additional exercises allows the 
process to be smoother, less time consuming, and replicable. 

After completion of curriculum development in November 2020, it was 


distributed to a variety of different leaders for critique. Their thoughts, edits, and 
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reflections helped shape the workbook into a more finished, usable version. That same 

month, I participated in a class with the Center for Appreciative Inquiry to receive my 

certification as a Certified Appreciative Inquiry facilitator. This class helped me revise 

and refine the process and after several editing revisions, it was copyedited and then 

added to the New Worshiping Communities online curriculum. Throughout the year, I 

continually revised the tool after use in workshops, and it is continuing to evolve. 
Curriculum Development 


David Cooperrider and Suresh Srivastva!*° 


are credited with developing 
Appreciative Inquiry as a form of organizational development. At the very heart of their 
research is that Appreciative Inquiry is the study of what gives life to a human system 
when it is functioning at its best.!°’ Appreciative Inquiry is based on positive psychology, 
which perceives the best of what can happen instead of looking at the problems of the 
past. Often, when we are making organizational change, we are simply looking to fix a 
problem and achieve a standard baseline. Contrary to this, Appreciative Inquiry looks to 
exceed the standard baseline and achieve new possibilities. Jason W. Locke best 
summarizes this by putting it in terms of five basic processes: (1) choose the positive as 
the focus of the inquiry, (2) inquire into stories of life-giving forces, (3) locate themes 


that appear in the stories, (4) create shared images for a preferred future, and (5) find 


innovative ways to create that future.'°* The process of doing Appreciative Inquiry is 
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normally based on the 4-D model!*? (Figure 3). As Appreciative Inquiry has continued to 
be developed and applied to a few different fields, it has continued to be modified. An 
original concept of the curriculum was based on the Mohr/Jacobsgaard Four “I” Model. 
This model took the original 4-D model and applied it to more entrepreneurial people. 
The words were also changed to Initiate, Inquire, Imagine, and Innovate. 

As I was in the early version of editing and testing, it became apparent that the 
Mohr/Jacobsgaard Four “T’ Model and the structure of Appreciative Inquiry needed to be 
modified and streamlined to fit a worshiping community’s context. Streamlining would 
allow the process to be fully contained while also allowing for change in context and time 
schedules. Figure 4 is the final product that I carried into the testing phase of the project. 
As worshiping communities were using the process, an evaluation of the material and its 
application was completed after each worshiping community concluded their 
participation. 


Phase 1: Initiate 


The first phase of the process is an introduction to inform the leaders and faith 
community of what the entire program is about. A basic explanation of the Appreciative 
Inquiry process will be given to the leadership, along with an explanation of what they 
can expect. It is important that a majority of the leadership agrees with this process, 
otherwise the potential outcome will be limited. 

Also, within the Initiate phase they will begin to understand the faith community 


and some of the cultural changes that are happening in society. Far too often, churches 
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are unaware or blinded to what is happening outside their proverbial walls. This part of 
the process orients them to the changing societal climate. 

The last step in Initiate is designed to evaluate the preparedness of the leadership 
and community for the process that is ahead of them. A basic self-assessment will be 
taken and reviewed by the leadership. Here they will get an understanding if this process 
is right for them at the present time. Finally, worshiping communities will be asked to see 
the neighborhood around them, and this will be done through several different avenues. It 
may include prayer walks, demographic studies, focus groups, ecological study, 
neighborhood exegesis, or other forms of getting an understanding of the outside 
community in which they reside. 

Phase 2: Inquire 

In the Inquire stage, the leadership will be asked to undertake the task of 
determining the worshiping community’s core values. It is important to have 
conversations/interviews with all important stakeholders to increase transparency in this 
process, which is a series of questions to which they respond, based on their own 
experience. When examining the responses from the narratives, you can see begin to see 
what each individual values. These values may be social justice, children, immigrants, 
hospitality; the list can be endless. When comparing the values of a larger faith 
community, value themes begin to emerge, and these become the core values of the 


community and tend to reflect the “best of who you are.” 


Phase 3: Imagine 
Phase 3 is about taking the time to dream without limits. In many churches, the 


opportunity to dream is not readily embraced. By empowering leaders and the faith 
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community to imagine possibilities, limits no longer exist. In this phase, we ask the faith 
community to think of possibilities; if your faith community could do anything, what 


would it be? The responses are usually quite amazing and enlightening. 


Phase 4: Innovate 

After the Imagine phase, possibilities can start to become reality. Unfortunately, 
not all our dreams will become reality, as possibilities are grounded by our capabilities. It 
is in this stage that the leadership does an Asset Based Church Development survey, by 
which they can gauge what assets they have in order to move the possibilities forward. 
Assets to be considered are not strictly financial, but can include a physical building, 
potential partnerships, and even the availability of volunteers. As one is looking at 
possibilities, partnerships are a critical component to consider. Instead of recreating a 
program, movement, or starting an outreach, it is a good idea to look into the community, 
with the idea that perhaps someone has already found a way to do this successfully. We 
need to be prepared to partner with or empower those in the community to do some of the 
work, which is the basis of ABCD. 

Phase 5: Implement 

As the possibilities start to become reality, benchmarks and evaluative markers 
need to be implemented. Evaluative markers allow the developing ministry to see if it is 
effective, or even needed, and this also allows for reflection and correction if needed. 
Implementation and evaluation are not done once but repeatedly, which allows for 


regular reviews to be done. 
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Adult Learning Theory 

In developing the curriculum, it was important to consider adult learning theory. 
As the testing and final use of the curriculum was structured to be done for both online 
and in-person learning, different styles of pedagogy would need to be considered. Ros 
Stuart-Buttle writes about the difference between learning styles in the church: “A 
pedagogy of adult theological learning based on conversation and dialogue, both inner 
and social, invites an appreciation of diversity and open possibilities for healthy debate 
and creative thinking.”!4° For effective learning to be engaged, learners need to reflect on 
the material from a personal standpoint that fits them best, and one that is fostered by 
community. He concludes that the best way to teach is not for a teacher to impart 
knowledge directly to students, but to empower the students to engage directly. 

Ellen L. Marmon identifies three levels needed for transformative learning: (1) 
meanings; (2) premise, assumptions, or habits of mind; and (3) meaning perspectives. !*! 
Meanings refers to continual self-improvement by increased knowledge, and that the best 
is always possible. In premise, Marmon states that we continually process and challenge 
what we already know. Finally, meaning perspectives gives a “general framework of 
meanings and cultural understandings underlying assumptions, premises, of habits of the 


mind.,’’!42 
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Implementation of Curriculum 

The process and initial draft of the curriculum was completed in November 2020. 
Several groups of pastors then edited for grammar, structure, and process. These pastors 
gave me valuable feedback on viability and use in different contextual settings. In 
December 2020, several worshiping communities expressed interest in the process. In 
January 2021, several “initiate” conversations were started to begin to prepare them from 
the process. This preprocess involved gaining investment from their leadership, 
determining the implementation of the process in their worshiping community, and a 
potential timeline. Throughout the spring of 2021, a good number of worshiping 
communities became interested in the proto-narrative process through workshops, social 
media, and through the Presbyterian Church network. By the end of March 2021, there 
were fifteen worshiping communities wanting to be engaged in the process. As time went 
on, the difficulties of distance, priorities, and scheduling began to arise. Most of these 
issues were a direct result of the pandemic quarantine and subsequent restrictions that 
many communities faced. The largest restriction was the travel ban that the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.) instituted, which did not allow for any national staff to travel. This made 
it necessary to do all the interventions either on Zoom or with only those geographically 
close to my location. The summary of the implementation follows four completed 
processes recorded below. I chose these worshiping communities to summarize for their 
diversity in both cultural context and settings. I have omitted names to facilitate the 


worshiping communities remaining anonymous. 
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Mosaic Street Church Project Intervention 


Pre-Intervention/Background 


Mosaic Street Church is a worshiping community in Southern California, in a 
suburban area of Los Angeles. It is led by a remnant core from a previous church start 
that was formed almost a decade prior. The previous church start was a large initiative of 
the local mid-council. Through its four years of development, the hopes and promise 
were unrealistic and unrealized. The church downsized from a local movie theater, then 
became nomadic for a couple of years. During this time, many of those that had been 
attending left the church, and this included the organizing pastor. As the church 
transitioned to a smaller space, its identity was intrinsically linked to what it had been 
prior. Eventually, it officially closed its previous incarnation to create a new identity in 
2018. 

Prior to the pandemic, Mosaic Street Church met in an artist loft in the old town 
shopping area of a suburban town. It had a vision to be a place of respite for those 
seeking shelter. Mosaic Street Church is a great partner in ministries with local churches 
and supporting the events and ministries in which they are involved. 

However, the pandemic changed all of that. Due to the pandemic, and the need for 
social distancing, changes had to be made, as worshiping in the art studio was no longer 
feasible. Across the street from the studio is a local park. The church began worshiping 
outdoors in the park. At first, this was out of the necessity to find ways in which to gather 
responsibly. By worshiping in the park, Mosaic Street Church discovered something new. 
The pastor and attendees have been connecting to the community in ways in which they 


were previously unable. People that frequent the park and the local area began to 
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recognize the presence of this worshiping community. While a few have joined them in 
worship, more importantly, they have developed relationships with the community. As 
this was happening, Mosaic Street Church has begun to reevaluate its vison and mission 
alongside the new interactions. 

Process 

The pastor and leadership began to engage and discuss the process in late 
November 2020. In a December meeting with the leadership, a presentation was made on 
the cultural shifts that were happening. The leadership wanted to begin the proto- 
narrative process to help them engage a new mission and vision in their new context. 
After discussions with Mosaic Street Church, the process they decided to use involved 
incorporating the curriculum through four worship services. These four services would 
highlight each of the main sections of the proto-narrative process. The process began in 
April 2021, achieving completion in August 2021. Due to the proximity of the location, 
we were able to complete this process in person. 

During the first worship service, a sermon was preached emphasizing the 
changing cultural trends and the need to engage the community. This was followed by an 
additional service a few weeks later to reinforce the need to adapt and to spend time in 
prayer for those that are in the park. The Inquire Stage was also done during a worship 
service; as part of the sermon, the participants were broken into groups to share about a 
time in which they experienced God in their time with Mosaic Street Church. They were 
then asked to explain the values in which they were raised and three wishes for the 
church. A couple of weeks later, as part of another worship service, they revisited the 


three wishes for their worshiping community. In a leadership team meeting later that 
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week, they revisited aspects of the proto-narrative process. They also reviewed what was 
shared in the conversations during worship over the past month. In the Imagine Stage, 
during worship, the participants shared their dreams of what they saw as possible for their 
worshiping community. These dreams were brought to the leadership team, and they did 
an Asset-Based Church Development exercise to match the values and dreams to what 
gifts God had given them. From there the pastor led worship in which they cast the 
vision. 


Post-Intervention 


Following the intervention, the missional theological understanding has remained 
high. The worshiping community has a good continuing understand of what they need to 
do considering their values. For a variety of different reasons, application of the process 
has slowed, the main reason being the commitment level of those that are a part of the 
worshiping community. Commitment, in this case, is viewed as being able to have the 
time to follow through on the process. While most of the leaders strongly believe in 
where they are headed, there is a lack of time in which they can commit to carrying it out. 
With a lack of time, they are not building tasks and relationships effectively. Many of 
those who attend this worshiping community have another church that they attend, pastor, 
or to which they have commitments. While this is part of the ethos of the worshiping 
community, to minister to other pastors, it causes problems in the commitment level and 
availability for activities. Another factor is that they worship on a Sunday afternoon, 
which allows them to minister to other pastors, but many times participants choose family 


gatherings and activities over worship. 
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Evaluation 

Mosaic Street Church was the first to use the proto-narrative process. The pastor 
was instrumental in helping to shape the process for how it worked with their church. 
While the design fundamentals and its principles were based on Appreciative Inquiry, the 
application of the process needed to be flexible. The flexibility allowed for continual 
changes and adaptions as to how the process was used and implemented. 

As this was the first worship community to use the process, there were some 
issues in how the process was communicated. Along the way, it was important to reiterate 
what had already been completed. Having each session a few weeks apart also caused 
some issues. Participants were unable to recall what they had previously done and 
completed, due to their sporadic attendance. There were also questions about the process 
itself, even though that had been previously discussed. Doing the process over the course 
of four months does have its drawbacks, due to lack of continuity. 

Another issue we encountered was the need to repeat sections. In both the Inquire 
and Imagine steps, we repeated discussion. Reasoning by the pastor for this was that 
important people were missing from the discussion or we needed to reframe the question. 
In the reframing of the question, participants were discussing the values of their 
worshiping community and were told to imagine how they were to be used. A discussion 
in one of the small groups led to an overall discussion in which they noticed that the 
centrality of Jesus was missing. We easily remedied this by reminding them all that they 
develop their values out of their WHY. Unfortunately, this discussion took up much of 
the small group time. To make up for this, we repeated the session a few weeks later with 


better instructions. 
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Overall, the first use of the proto-narrative process was successful. There were 
some curriculum and communication issues we needed to work out and with all 
successive uses of the process, we will make adjustments to overcome some of these 
early issues. 


Park Church Project Intervention 


Pre-Intervention/Background 


Park Church is located in a rural area of Southern California. It started as an event 
of the local Presbyterian church with the belief that worshiping in a local park would 
increase the visibility of the church and gain more visitors. They held a couple of events 
with very limited success, and the church decided to discontinue its efforts. Following the 
conclusion of the events, an evaluation was done seeking an answer to why there was not 
the ability to connect with those in the park and the larger community. The people in the 
park comprised Hispanic families, homeless, those suffering through addictions, and 
some with no other place to be. The evaluation showed that the Presbyterian 
congregation, which was older and largely Caucasian, had a difficult time creating lasting 
relationships with the people that were there. While the church did not continue a 
presence at the park, a group of individuals began creating relationships with those in the 
park, and this included the associate pastor for the church. Over the last six years, they 
started a worship service with the intent of forging genuine relationships. As Park Church 
continued to evolve, it came to a place where the worshiping community rather than the 
leadership team needed to discern the vision. 

In January 2021, I began having a conversation with the pastors of Park Church 


and the sponsoring Presbyterian Church. These conversations revolved around the need 
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for Park Church to develop its own identity, as the leadership of Park Church had begun 
to develop out of its own people, instead of the partner church supporting them. A 
process of visioning with the worship community would cement the vision and mission. 
Process 

The leadership team decided to use a process over the course of three months 
during worship, as this would allow for most of the participants to be involved. In 
August 2021, we finished the process that began back in June. Due to the proximity of 
the worshiping community to my location, we were able to complete this process in 
person. 

Over the course of three Sundays, the process that we used with Park Church was 
well received. The first meeting shifted the mindset of the worshiping community from 
being a ministry and an extension of First Presbyterian Church to one that has its own 
unique identity. From the time of its inception, it was often referred to by those in the 
inner circle of Park Church and those at First Presbyterian Church as “the second 
service,” which meant that it was linked and influenced by the other church. Park Church 
now has its own pastor and leadership team, apart from the mother church, and although 
people from First Presbyterian participate, Park Church has its own identity. Our 
conversations over the next worship services were a discussion of what is possible, and 
this was the first time that the participants felt like they were leading the identity and 
vision. Ownership created the ability to dream and invest in the process. This was so 
much more than the pastor ever dreamed it could be. In the small groups, excited 
conversations were taking place about what the participants would like to see and do as a 


worshiping community. Out of these conversations came a heart for those that live in the 
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park and how to resource them, a desire for greater community, and a commitment to 
deeper discussions on faith. The pastor cast this vision in a following worship service. 


Post-Intervention 


A concern arose from several participants on how to carry the momentum into the 
future. They shared that it is easy to talk about what they had learned, but more difficult 
to apply the learnings. In our post-intervention debrief, it was shared that the “vision was 
everyone’s,” which is contrary to many churches, in which the pastor or leadership cast 
the vision. In this case, the participants had ownership and investment in the mission and 
direction of the worshiping community. 

Evaluation 

The post-intervention remarks were important. The question of how to keep the 
worshiping community accountable to the benchmarks and goals is significant. The 
further one gets from the process, the less momentum there is, which brings the question, 
how is momentum sustained? The answer is to create an accountability network and, for 
some, it is the leadership team being held accountable. It is clear that throughout the 
process and after, accountability is important. 

Park Church had the advantage of having a tested and refined process in which to 
work through. After beta testing with Mosaic Street Church, the process is much 
smoother and we were able avoid many of the issues raised in the initial intervention. 

Campus Ministries: Ohio State Project Intervention 


Pre-Intervention/Background 


In April 2021, I had a conversation with an established campus ministry started in 


2016 on a large college campus in Ohio. Over the next couple of months, I discussed with 
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their board of directors and the campus pastor what the possibilities could be by going 
through the proto-narrative process. In May 2021, they agreed that they would like to use 
this process to develop a plan for their post-pandemic ministry. 

The Campus Ministry of Ohio State had not met in person for over fifteen 
months, due to coronavirus. Since March 2020, they have been meeting primarily on 
Zoom. As they are part of a four-year university and the transitional nature of university 
life, some of the leaders had not met in person prior to joining the leadership team. This 
created issues for the leadership, as this makes for an almost two-year gap in activities on 
campus. While there are no issues with their weekly meetings, reestablishing a presence 
on their campus was important to them. Having a plan based on their values gave them a 
structure with which to work as they headed into the fall school term. The proto-narrative 
process would be a cornerstone of their planning for the upcoming years. 

Process 

Unlike other projects that used multiple weeks and months to go through the 
process, the Campus Ministry of Ohio State chose to do it in one evening. The campus 
pastor and I spent several meetings working through the process, including how it would 
work for them. We condensed the phases for the proto-narrative process to find what 
would be essential points for the group to go through. We structured the agenda for our 
three hours as follows: 

o Introduction to the Process (30 minutes) 
o Conversations (30 minutes) 
" Tell me about a time when you felt most God connected? 


= What values come from your story? What does that say about you? 
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= Tell me about the three wishes you have for the ministry? 
o Conversation Debrief (30 minutes) 
o Imagine (30 minutes) 
o Asset Based Church Development Exercise (45 minutes) 
Because it was summer, and the leadership team was spread throughout the country, 
participants met online via Zoom. Using the whiteboard and its annotated function within 
Zoom, we were able to create interaction between all the participants. 


Post-Intervention 


In conversations with the campus pastor following the intervention, it is clear that 
the ministry has been able to understand the changing context in which they now operate, 
which has allowed them to move beyond their traditional understanding of what a 
campus ministry should be, and how it should function. By grasping their values, they 
have stopped trying to be everything to everyone, but clearly see what their internal and 
corporate values are, and they are able to move forward from there; they found their 
niche in being a community, being incarnational and in connecting. Prior to this 
revelation, they felt the need to be like other campus ministries, instead of living into 
their own calling. They no longer feel the need to be a large campus group, but now feel 
they are to be one that thrives on being a community that knows and supports one 
another. While being a community is important, they do not want to be insular; therefore, 
they are connecting to the needs of the students and the campus. They are an 


incarnational place where Jesus is reflected, and a safe space for hard questions of faith to 


be asked. 
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Evaluation 

Prior to the development of a three-hour process, I had only done the entire 
process in its longer format. Using the shorter time frame allowed for the engagement of 
the whole team, whereas in the longer process, not everyone involved was able to make 
all meetings, which created a lack of continuity. Also, by having all the meetings in a 
short amount of time, all of the major stakeholders were able to participate. In the case of 
the Campus Ministry of Ohio State, it allowed for board members, student leadership, 
and the campus pastor to participate. 

We all sensed the level of excitement and the building anticipation of creating 
something new in our time together. This raises the question of momentum. Was it built 
and sustained better over the course of a short amount of time versus a process that took 
longer? There could be arguments for both sides and in reflecting on the use of the 
curriculum moving forward, I conclude that the primary use of the process should be in 
the shorter format. Perhaps there will be in-depth details that could be missed by not 
having the depth that a longer format allows; however, in providing a longer format, the 
drawback is that it is too time consuming for the leaders, participants, and the consultant. 
This puts a strain on the consultants that will be leading this process and undoubtedly will 
have financial implications. 

Feedback from the participants was excellent and results from the survey showed 


we achieved a high amount of interaction, and thought processes were changed. 
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First Presbyterian Church Project Intervention 


Pre-Intervention/Background 


In May 2021, First Presbyterian Church reached out to be involved in the proto- 
narrative process. A 1001 New Worshiping Communities colleague introduced the 
possibility of using the process to them. They were intrigued by the possibility to revision 
a college ministry that had been a part of the church for over sixty years and was 
undergoing a leadership transition. The church is in a college town located in the 
Midwest and sought to have a presence within the college community many years ago. 
During its sixty years, the church has had several incarnations, including having 
dormitories for students within the church building and a coffee shop for students. 
Typically, the campus minister of this ministry was a staff member of First Presbyterian 
Church. During the summer of 2021, the campus minister left to take another position 
outside the state, and this allowed for a revision within the ministry. The new leadership 
of the campus ministry will be based around a part-time leader and volunteers. This 
staffing configuration will be vastly different from ones in the past. The senior pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church requested that this intervention take place in order to bring a 
sense of vision for the future. 

Process 

This intervention followed the revised proto-narrative process used for the 
campus ministry of Michigan State and several conversations were had with the senior 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church. Within these conversations, we discussed the 


process, the perceived goals for the process, how we would implement it, and a 
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discussion on group dynamics. For the sake of scheduling, pandemic restrictions, and the 
timeline, we decided to do this process over Zoom in a three-hour block workshop. 

Attendees of the workshop included student leadership and representatives of the 
church. Over Zoom, we had a highly interactive discussion that lasted several hours. The 
group was able to develop their values and then begin to plan to utilize those values, 
which informed their dreaming and potential possibilities. Throughout the discussion, we 
reinforced that the purpose of the possibilities being developed was not to attract people 
to the church, but rather to create inroads into the needs of the community. After much 
discussion, a plan developed that was based on the predetermined values, and roles were 
assigned for the action plan to be initiated. 


Post-Intervention 


Following up on the intervention showed remarkable improvement in the campus 
ministry, as they have realized that an attractional style of ministry in no longer effective 
and have begun to pivot. This has involved many conversations with the community to 
discern what the community wants and needs, and these conversations have led to using 
their assets more effectively. In the past, they had assumed what the community wanted 
and needed through demographic research and other methods. By engaging in 
conversations, they have begun to identify the actual needs and create willing partners to 
come alongside on their journey. 

Evaluation 

With First Presbyterian Church being the final intervention of this project, I 

resolved many of the process issues that I faced in the other projects, and I considered the 


three-hour format the final version of the project. After reflecting on the learning of the 
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previous interventions, this was determined to be the smoothest and most interactive 
version. The learning process from the previous projects, however, was invaluable to the 


final project. 
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Strategy #2 


The second strategy of the implementation plan was to develop a workshop based 
on the process and curriculum developed in Strategy #1. Prior to the creation of this 
workshop, the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) did not have an ongoing workshop that 
covers the cultural contextual changes that the church is experiencing, how to interact 
with those changes, and an adaptive change process to navigate the changes. There are 
general resources available; however, they are not designed to lead to specific changes 
within a worshiping community. Using the curriculum from the prior strategy as a basic 
outline, I developed a 90-minute workshop for use by mid-councils, committees, and 
worshiping communities. Components of the workshop include teachings on the sections 
of understanding your community and cultural context, resources that the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.) provides for this work, and an overview of the proto-narrative process. 
In spring 2021, using my material, the Presbyterian Church’s 1001 New Worshiping 
Communities developed a video curriculum!*? for those that would like to be introduced 
to the elements of the workshop, which allows for an introduction to be done without my 
facilitating the workshop. It gives a basic overview of the components of the process, led 
by one of our facilitators. 

Through the first half of 2021, eight online and two in-person workshops were 
conducted. The title of the workshop is “Developing a Holistic Mission and Vision,” and 
three of these workshops were part of a series of workshops that were hosted every other 
month on Zoom for mid-council leaders and New Worshiping Community leaders across 


the country. 1001 New Worshiping Communities advertised and promoted the 


143 https://resources.newchurchnewway.org/core-leadership-training-program 
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workshops. One of the additional workshops was part of a series of workshops provided 
to the Los Ranchos Presbytery (Orange County, California) for those interested in 
innovative ministries. A second workshop was given to the Detroit Presbytery (Detroit, 
Michigan) for their Innovative Leader’s series. Another workshop was given to the 
Presbytery of Santa Barbara (Santa Barbara, California) as part of its series for clergy 
support. The remainder of the workshops were for individual churches and new 
worshiping communities that asked for the workshop or for consultations. 

Attendance at each workshop varied between three and ten participants, and most 
of the participants were the leaders of worshiping communities both established and new. 
The 1001 New Worshiping Communities promoted workshops at a variety of times of 
day to be mindful of schedules and facilitate attendance. 

The additional workshops given were direct requests from mid-councils and 
individual worshiping communities. The workshops set the foundation for the process 
and introduced them to the idea of navigating changing culture. It is through this 
exposure that we are coaching several churches through the process found in Strategy #1. 


Post-Intervention 


I conceived a post-intervention plan to record the effectiveness of the workshop. 
Many times, people attend seminars and workshops where the material does not connect 
with their needs or there is a lack of engagement with the material. The plan was to 
conduct a survey following the workshop that would measure the interaction, helpfulness, 
and engagement, with a final section for comments. Desired responses would be ones 


that affirmed there was engagement in the workshop, a possible desire to engage in the 
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proto-narrative process, and showed an understanding of the changing context in which 
worshiping communities now find themselves. 

Of the sixty participants in the series of workshops, survey results were returned 
by twenty-one. While the ideal desired response number would be higher, it offered a 
return rate of 35%. The survey responses gave me feedback in two significant areas. 
First, they reflected the growth and continual evaluation of the workshop. Those that 
attended the workshop in its early stages gave it a lower overall rating and its usefulness 
for participants than those in the later stages of development. Helpfulness averaged a 3.25 
out of 5 in the March 1001 New Worshiping Training, as opposed to 4.66 several months 
later. Due to the comments and conversations with participants, the workshop became 
more interactive and began to better meet the needs of those attending. Second, the 
willingness to engage the process increased as I adjusted the workshop. I relate this to the 
material becoming more relevant to their individual contexts and a better understanding 
of what the process would mean for their worshiping communities. 
Evaluation 

When developing workshops, there is always trial and error. This is especially 
true as these workshops morphed into a presentation for a virtual audience. Facial cues 
and body language of those attending, which can reflect their understanding of the 
material, can be easily missed when not in person and, at times, content was missed even 
thought it had been thoroughly explained. This required continual reworking of the 
workshop in order to adjust to the virtual platform. With the help and feedback of those 
that attended, I made changes to make the workshop more effective, and this included the 


information being presented in a way that would make it easier to understand. 
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Ultimately, the goal was to have people understand the changing context in which 
the church now exists and to provide tools to intervene. We successfully completed both 


goals in the workshop. 


Strategy #3 


In the original project proposal, I was going to send a survey to the leaders of the 
worshiping communities to evaluate the results of the intervention. I was going to base 
the survey on 30-, 60-, 90-, and 120-day markers; the intervention process was going to 
be all similar lengths in time. Through the development process, and in consultation with 
my site team, faculty advisor, and others, it was decided to make the length of time in the 
process be contextual; the process was broken into several different phases that can be 
used in a variety of different timelines. Strategy #1 reflected this, as the interventions that 
were being evaluated were done at different speeds, and to accommodate for this, the 
evaluative markers needed to change. 

I decided that evaluations on the intervention in Strategy #1 would be done in 
phases and the surveys would reflect five distinct phases. These phases would be Pre- 
Process, Phase 1: Understanding Ourselves and the Community, Phase 2: Storytelling, 
Phase 3: Imagining, and Phase 4: Possibilities and Evaluation. For each of these phases I 
sent a survey to leaders for their feedback. 


Post-Intervention 


Feedback received from the new worshiping communities was invaluable. 
Documentation of the feedback can be found in the Appendix. Throughout the 


intervention, I received feedback on the various projects, and I used much of that 
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feedback to shape the process for the future. Each successive phase and its survey 
reflected the changing attitudes and actions of those involved. 
Evaluation 

In the early development of the process, one leader deemed it “high quality” but 
also “challenging.” This reflects early versions of the workbook that were too technical 
and had too much theory behind the process, which many found to be overwhelming, 
especially in grasping how to implement the new information. After many conversations 
with the pastor of Mosaic Street Church, I made changes to make the material 
streamlined and easier to read. After I made those changes, leaders remarked that the 
process was “high quality, useful, and simple” in later project surveys. 

In looking at the worshiping communities as they proceeded through the process, 
it worked well for many of them. The adjustments that I made allowed the worshiping 
communities to understand the concepts being presented and develop adaptive changes to 
their vision. Changes, in hindsight, that I would have made to this project would be to 
make the survey and post-intervention time longer. It would have been interesting to 
study the momentum that the interventions created and if they were long-lasting changes. 


For the sake of this project, this ongoing study is not possible for the finite time allowed. 
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Goal #2: 
To fully understand the challenges of leading in liminal space and time 


Strategy #1 and Strategy #2 


Both Strategy #1 and Strategy #2 were similar in how they were executed, with 
the exception of the questions themselves and those being interviewed. In Strategy #1, 
the goal was to interview worshiping community leaders, documenting the interviews in 
which they discussed their leadership style in liminal times. The goal for Strategy #2 was 
to interview denominational leaders and consultants on themes of how existing churches 
can develop innovative ministries. 

I developed a list of potential pastors for these conversations. They each differed 
in style of church, location, demographics, denomination, and cultural background. I 
emailed those on the potential list to determine their interest. Based on their response, 
they were scheduled for interviews in January/February 2021. All interviewees signed a 
media release form, even though I have omitted their information from this dissertation. 

I developed the interview questions from the information I was seeking. After an 
initial crafting of the questions, they were passed onto a professional research associate 
for review; one member of my site team is a research associate for the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.). She was able to help shape the questions so the answers would be most 
useful. 

I conducted and recorded all the interviews through Zoom. Recording allowed me 
not only to transcribe the conversations but afforded me the opportunity to be able to 


listen to them again. Out of my notes, there were bullet points that I noted and recorded, 
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which can be found in the Appendix. While many of those that I interviewed had the 


same themes, the wording they used was different. 
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Implementation Results: Strategy #1 

The main goal for interviewing pastoral leaders leading innovative ministries was 
to understand their leadership styles in liminal space, meaning that those chosen for the 
interview 
were able to acknowledge the changing contexts in which they now found themselves 
and were seeking a new future. They all came from different backgrounds and 
experiences; for example, one led a Portuguese immigrant congregation, while another 
led a progressive Asian congregation. By using a diversity of opinions and experiences, it 
would allow a greater breadth and depth in the results of the interviews. The 
conversations with each leader were at least forty-five minutes in length. Before each 
interview, the interviewee signed a release, allowing me to include their comments in this 
project, while interviewees and specific information about their congregations remain 
anonymous. 

Prior to the start of our conversations, my presumption was that their leadership 
style would have been one that has evolved over time, and that their experience would 
fundamentally shape how and to whom they would serve. While their own leadership 
style has continued to evolve, their original ethos of who they are remained the same. An 
assumption I made was that since most of the leaders I spoke with had some type of 
seminary background, they would then have a hierarchical style or a traditional form of 
leadership. However, while they may have been involved in some form of traditional 
worshiping community or education in the past, they also have an entrepreneurial spirit. 

One of the key elements in their leadership style was the commitment to 


empowering a diverse lay-driven leadership. This means that the pastor or the leader was 
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not the driving force behind the worshiping community, but it depended on those that 
were not ordained. These are the people that dream new possibilities in their 
neighborhoods in order to serve and reflect the love of God where they live. Far too 
often, the pastor is the one who both positively and negatively shapes the style that has 
developed; as an example, one person mentioned a charismatic pastor whose personality 
both draws and detracts people. A personality can often overshadow the work that one is 
doing; having a diverse lay leadership creates connection and credibility in the 
neighborhood. The passion of the lay leadership for their calling is contagious to the 
worshiping community and the people of the neighborhood they encounter. One pastor 
gave me a warning about using lay leadership, because too often, pastors rely on them too 
much and over-commitment burnout causes them to leave. This particular pastor believes 
that it is important to build periods of rest into the church calendar where volunteers and 
leaders can take a break. 

A leader of a progressive Asian church stressed the importance of decentralized 
leadership, and this continues the theme of lay leadership. In many cases, churches work 
under a structure with the pastor and senior leadership creating the strategy. A 
decentralized leadership structure moves from a top-down approach to one that is 
flattened and allows many to be involved. In a flattened leadership model, the gifts of all 
are respected and highlighted. 

In our conversations, several common themes arose. The first was the need to be 
inclusive. This does not mean that one must subscribe to progressive ideals but be willing 
to have a variety of values and ideals at the table. When we think of inclusivity, too often 


we think about the sociopolitical issues of the day, such as sexuality, racism, and social 
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justice. Inclusivity is much more than that; it means that all are welcome regardless of if 
you feel comfortable about it. This may mean that the worship service is more awkward 
than and not as professional as other traditional services. It includes the stranger, outcast, 
and those that are different from those with whom you may normally associate. One 
pastor remarked that the church should be like an umbrella, equally covering everyone 
regardless of who they are. When a church proclaims it is for everyone, it must be able to 
include everyone. 

Having a leader who is relational is key. One Portuguese leader commented, 
“You must smell like your sheep.” In relation to that reference, the leader must have a 
good relationship with those in their congregation. These relationships are not simply 
casual but have a sense of intimacy and deepness. The Portuguese leader continued, 
“There should be no walls or boundaries between the people, the church, and myself.” A 
pastor’s relationship with those that are being ministered to cannot be done at a distance; 
rather, it is one of going through the ups and downs of life together. They share their joys 
and sorrows as the pastor empowers and guides them through a life with God at the 
center. 

Another pastor, who works in a low-income neighborhood, writes that leaders of 
the church need to be apostolic visionaries, meaning you must be able to look at people 
and the neighborhood with the eyes of God. They cannot look down at the people they 
serve or in the surrounding community because of their myriad situations. Instead, they 
must see them through the lens of God. This pastor described a recent situation in which 
a homeless man was often stepped over as people were leaving the church, and then, 


instead of ignoring him, the people began to see him for what he is, a child of God. In 
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being a disciple of Christ, how can we not find ways to help him off the streets and 
succeed? An apostolic visionary is not limited to just the people they encounter, but to the 
entire neighborhood as well. We must serve the people of the whole neighborhood, not 
just one aspect of it, and must “seek the peace and prosperity” of the community in which 
we are called. 

The interviews conducted uplifted these four common themes. Although the 
pastors saw them arise out of their situations, these themes are applicable for all of us, as 
we seek to serve the church and the community. 

Implementation Results: Strategy #2 

The implementation of the second strategy involved interviewing church 
development consultants and denominational leaders. These conversations were to center 
on looking at the characteristics of successful churches creating innovative ministries. 
While there can be much debate in what creates a “successful” church, the benchmark we 
were using was the ability to create a successful, innovative ministry. It could be tied to 
the parent church or develop into its own worshiping community. 

For these interviews, I created a list of potential conversations with the 
Ecumenical Partners in Outreach, church planting organizations, Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.), and learning institutions. From there, I paired the list down to involve a wide 
swath of individuals. After all the conversations, I created a list including some of the 
characteristics that are necessary to be successful in developing innovative ministries out 
of existing faith communities. These characteristics are: empowering lay leaders, 


permission-giving culture, risk/experimentation, and discipleship. 
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The time of a professional clergy person leading faith communities is changing. 
This came from several factors that include the cost of higher education and one’s 
willingness to become clergy. Seminaries themselves are having to adapt to the changing 
needs of those attending and seeking to attend. Simply attending a seminary does not 
mean that one has the capability to innovate. While some professional clergy do lead 
innovative ministries, it has become apparent that we must empower lay leaders. In the 
interviews with innovative leaders, this was highlighted as an important characteristic, 
and the consultants also supported the need to develop and support leaders that are not 
ordained clergy. Lay leaders are a source of numerous resources, leadership skills, vision, 
and the ability to offer the support needed for worshiping communities to thrive. 

The consultants interviewed represent decades of experience serving and 
supporting churches throughout the country. One of the primary characteristics they uplift 
is to be in a system that is permission giving, and there are several ways to look at this. 
First, permission giving revolves around empowering leaders, as discussed previously. A 
pastor does not micromanage but allows leaders to be entrepreneurial on their own. From 
this, a lay leader might experiment or have conversations with partners that may become 
fruitful, which allows lay leaders to sense the Holy Spirit and follow their own intuition. 
Second, a theme of permission giving from the denominational entity allows innovation, 
experimentation, and a green light to thrive. The emphasis is not on viability reports and 
probes, but rather on connecting with and serving the community. In some 
denominational cultures, this runs contrary to the polity structure that governs them. 


Permission giving allows for the natural development of projects. 
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Inherit in permission giving, there is an element of risk and experimentation. A 
culture of risk runs contrary to the business orientation of our culture, which only makes 
calculated, thoroughly vetted, risks. Risk is important, and in this context, we need to 
base it on discernment and faith. One cannot simply invest in every idea, and the 
discernment of where to invest needs to be rooted in prayer. Within the Presbyterian 
Church Polity, there is a foundational statement that says, “The Church is to be a 
community of faith, entrusting itself to God alone, even at the risk of losing its life.”!4* 
The Presbyterian Church calls us out of our consumer/business orientation to one of 
calculated risk. For there to be innovative success, risk and experimentation must by 
cultivated. 

In 2004, Willow Creek Community Church did a survey of its congregation; they 
were trying to determine the effectiveness of the church. While it had many programs and 
a large attendance, it found that a wealth of programs does not increase the depths of 
one’s faith.'4° An effective plan for discipleship is paramount in creating new, innovative 
ministries and discipleship is the process by which people develop a mature faith. 
Through discipleship, leaders are raised up and sent out into the community to serve for 
the sake of Jesus. More than a few churches and worshiping communities have no plan 
for discipleship; often the goal is simply to make someone a disciple or Christian, but that 
is only the beginning. The question is, how is a worshiping community moving someone 


from an immature person of faith to a mature disciple serving? The leadership and 


‘44 The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church, Part 2, F-1.0301. 
https://www.pcusa.org/site_media/media/uploads/oga/pdf/2019-23-boo-elec_010621.pdf 

'45 Christian Leadership Alliance, “Revealed: What Willow Creek Said Out Loud When It Dared to Look 
in the Mirror,” https://ym.christianleadershipalliance.org/page/revealed (accessed November 5, 2020). 
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worshiping community need to have a developed plan to move people through a 


discipleship process. 
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Goal #3 
Review the evaluations and interviews. Revise curriculum materials. 


Strategy #1 and Strategy #2 


The project was constantly under scrutiny, with the curriculum in Goal #1 having 
several different benchmarks and many leaders participating in its evaluation. This 
allowed the curriculum to be a living document, in which the wording and process were 
able to evolve. This evolution was not just in the original documents but was apparent in 
a variety of different contexts. I am continually shaping the workbook that currently 
exists through the input and evaluation of those that have been through the proto- 


narrative process and are utilizing it. 
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CHAPTER 5 
MINISTERIAL COMPETENCIES 

1. As Religious Educator 
The role of a religious educator involves more than just facilitating conversations. Often, 
religious educators are viewed as pious adherents to a religious and ethical moral code. In all the 
education that is required to be ordained within the Presbyterian Church, some of the life and 
vibrancy of Christianity can be lost. My site team believes that religious educators are ones that 
make what is being taught relevant, expansive, and alive. 
Goal: To continue developing the creation of resources that spur congregations and followers of 
Christ to deeper faith and its execution. Create content that helps its readers or hearers sense the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit as their own faith expands. 
Strategies: 

A. Learning styles vary for adults and are often overlooked. I will attend a workshop or 
conference that deals with pedagogy in developing curriculum and teaching for 
adults. 

B. Become a certified Appreciative Inquiry Facilitator through the Center for 
Appreciative Inquiry. 

C. Engage in conversation with those who are developing curriculum and resources 


throughout the Presbyterian Church. 
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Evaluation of the goal: 
The goal will be achieved as resources, curriculum, and workshops are developed for a 


variety of different ages and learning styles. 


2. Prophetic Agent 

Calling a church, organization, or an individual to a new reality is often difficult, as you 
are upsetting the comfort and status quo of the community. A prophetic agent helps 
people see the issues around them and calls them into a new reality. 

Goal: To further develop the skills and ability to call others to see necessary systematic 
changes. 

Strategies: 

A. Visit with five new worshiping communities, churches, or organizations that 
are actively engaged in social justice and the community. Identify how they 
use their prophetic voice and live it out (in-person or virtually). 

B. Participate in at least one workshop with those that are involved in ABCD and 
Asset-Based Church Development. 

C. Read Emergent Strategy by Adrienne Maree Brown. 

Evaluation of the goal: To be successful in this ministerial competency and the 
development of skills in which people are willingly led to change and envision a new 
reality. This evaluation will come from the assessment of whether the curriculum had an 


impact. 
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3. Self-Care 
Caring for my mental, emotional, physical, and spiritual health is important. Often in my 
daily life, other pressing needs overtake my own desire to care for who I am. 
Goal: To create a rhythm of caring for self. Caring for the self is more than a singular 
moment in time but needs to be established as part of my daily routine. 
Strategies: 

A. Establish a consistent time for exercise and record results. 

B. Partner with a spiritual advisor to create a Sabbath rhythm. 

C. Read Sabbath: Finding Rest, Renewal, and Delight in Our Busy Lives by 

Wayne Muller and Under the Unpredictable Plant by Eugene H. Peterson. 
Evaluation of the goal: A positive intervention is one where a lifestyle change is made 
with the development of a healthy lifestyle and boundaries. A journal will be kept in 
order to track progress on strategies. 
Summary of Development of a Religious Educator 

The development of curriculum is far more complex than most pastors 
understand. The nuance and intricacies of learning theory are important when you are 
trying to educate people. In many cases in churches throughout the country, we are 
developing moral people within the church rather than disciples of Jesus Christ. Each 
weekend in Sunday school, we are teaching people what is right from what is wrong, and 
there is an important distinction in morals development and faith development. How does 
the church move from educating people on what they should believe and move to a more 
foundational question that asks the church to create a spiritual depth within people? There 


are no easy answers, because faith is not black and white, and is both personal and 
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corporate. Religious educators reside in this atmosphere of developing faith within the 
people of God. 

The first ministerial competency in which I engaged was that of religious 
educator. Due to COVID-19, the ability to travel and to participate in workshops was 
limited. While I was seeking specific workshops on curriculum development, there were 
none that were being offered virtually in which I could participate, due to conflict with 
my schedule. As an alternative, I spoke to several leading Christian educators with 
backgrounds in creating, developing, publishing, and evaluating curriculum that have 
been serving churches for several years. Through several Zoom calls, they gave me 
guidance on the development of the workbook; the time spent with each of them was 
invaluable. Most helpful was the way in which curriculum was developed specifically for 
the audience that would be using it; the curriculum that I produced needed to be created 
for the different levels in which people would engage with it. Some would need a one- 
page version of the workbook, while others would need the full, detailed version. This 
allows people with varying learning abilities to use the same curriculum. From this, I 
developed a one-page introduction, a ten-page study guide, and the full guide (54 pages), 
and from this, each leader or pastor could choose what depth of the technical aspects of 
the process they would like to present and engage with themselves. 

In November 2020, I participated in a workshop with the Center for Appreciative 


Inquiry (www.centerforappreciativeinquiry.net). They are one of the few facilitators of 


Appreciative Inquiry training. I completed their Virtual Appreciative Inquiry Facilitator 
Training, which was held over the course of four days. The training involved 


understanding Appreciative Inquiry, coaching, and its application for organizations. After 
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successfully completing the course, I had the opportunity to become a certified facilitator. 
Certification requires leading an Appreciative Inquiry event with an organization and 
providing a write-up of the situation and conclusion. 

My final strategy for this competency was to connect with those within the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) that are developing curriculums. Because I serve in a 
denomination that is continually developing curriculums or programs, many times I get a 
unique view of how it happens. For the past year, as I have been developing my project, I 
have often reached out to those that are doing the same type of work, and the feedback 
that I have received has been incorporated into my project. Also, during our discussions, 
issues that I had not been previously aware of were raised, including intellectual property, 
copyrights, and many other issues that I may encounter. These issues are important 
because the rights to all curriculums that I design for the purpose of my position belong 
to PCUSA. Following these conversations, I initiated contact with a lawyer specializing 
in intellectual property to facilitate the understanding of my long-term rights to what has 
been created. 

Summary of Development of Prophetic Agent 

Calling people and faith communities to a new reality that sees the cultural, 
economic, and social shifts around them is quite difficult. Often, we only want to see 
what is true for our own lives instead of seeing through the contextual lenses of others. 
This is often the reason that the church and many other organizations are left behind. 
Being “sent” is often referenced in the Gospels; this is not just a word that tells us to 
leave and go to another place, but rather to have purpose. Our purpose is to call people to 


a new reality focused on God. 
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Worshiping communities that are prophetic continually amaze me. In the last 
year, several racial and social issues have risen to the surface. Each of the five faith 
communities with whom I connected are actively engaged in some way. Many wrongly 
believe that the church should not be active in issues of politics and social justice, as it 
may offend some people. These worshiping communities have found their God-ordained 
place to call people to a new reality. In living out their prophetic voices, each works 
differently, depending on their context and their place in leadership. The faith 
communities with whom I spoke were engaged in antiracism, poverty, immigration, 
mental health issues, and systemic racism. Those who are working for organizations 
dealing with racism (Black Lives Matter, etc.) empower those that are affected by and are 
having to endure it; many of them steer away from having Caucasians in leadership to 
break down all sense of systemic racism. They have found their prophetic voices through 
speaking truth to power and advocating for change that should have happened long ago. 
It is not only challenging the status quo that their voices are aimed at, but to also educate 
those that do not understand the complexities of the situation. 

The pandemic brought many continuing education programs and workshops 
online. This afforded me opportunities to listen to many podcasts and attend seminars for 
which I would not have ordinarily had time. Example are Susan Beaumont speaking to 
the Presbytery of West Jersey on the topic of “How to Lead When You Don’t Know 
Where You Are Going”; Kellogg Faith Leader Summit on “Re-Imaging Church”; and 
DePaul University’s “Faith Communities: How Faith Communities Stop Doing Outreach 


and Start Listening to the Caring Community.” 
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During this time of enhancing my ministerial competencies, I read Adrienne 
Maree Brown’s book Emergent Strategy. Brown’s book helped me see the elements of 
change that are around us. The six elements that she uplifts can be used in personal and 
corporate contexts. These elements call us to understand ourselves and to make a 
difference in the larger world. This book was interesting because it comes from a secular 
background, yet it details a concept that is vital to help worshiping communities to 


understand the changes that are happening around them. 


Summary of Development of Self-Care 

Of all the ministerial competencies, self-care was the most difficult for me. Our 
American culture demands that we work harder and sacrifice more to achieve our goals. 
While this is an idealistic way of looking at life, it is not sustainable. My intervention was 
to develop a rhythm of self-care that would break the unhealthy cycle of my lifestyle, and 
this is an incredibly hard competency to develop in the middle of COVID-19. Over the 
course of the year-plus of the pandemic, it affected not only my person mental, 
emotional, and spiritual life, but those in my family and beyond. 

The first goal was to establish a consistent time for exercise and record the results. 
Throughout most of 2020, I had an online personal trainer through 24 Hour Fitness. The 
trainer kept me accountable in working out five to six times a week as well as developing 
a healthy lifestyle. For a great deal of the year, I kept to the plan and kept healthy. 
Around Christmas 2020, I hit the proverbial wall. After nine months of quarantine, the 
motivation to continue waned. My own self-care was no longer a priority, and I cancelled 
my membership. The following months involved very few workouts, and unhealthy 


work/life boundaries and eating habits. 
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March 2021 was the lowest point of the pandemic experience. There were family 
issues, job frustrations, and my own mental health began to decline. One night, I called 
PCUSA’s Board of Pensions Employee Assistance Program (EAP). It was at that time 
that I realized how the last year had taken its mental toll on me. The EAP referred me to a 
counselor. I began to talk more with family and friends about my frustrations and 
situations, and I began to reengage with having a healthy lifestyle. This became more of a 
priority, primarily because of some blood work results that I received and on advice from 
my doctor. I joined NOOM, an online healthy eating and lifestyle system, to help me 
keep accountable. NOOM helps account for your meals and activity through positive 
psychology. My main goals were to create a habit for healthy eating and exercise. In May 
2021, I could no longer keep up with the daily courses and information that needed to be 
recorded, so I cancelled my membership. 

Instead of NOOM, I began taking lessons at the local tennis club. The last time I 
played tennis was in high school more than thirty years ago. During that time, tennis was 
part of my daily routine as I traveled around and played in tournaments. While playing in 
my junior year of high school, I tore my rotator cuff and never regained my passion for 
the sport. Since restarting, I have been taking clinics and playing with local players, and I 
am playing at least three times a week for a couple of hours. I have found that it is 
important to block these times out in my calendar as a way to best release the tensions of 
work and to create better boundaries. The log of my activity can be found at the end of 
this chapter. 

Over the course of developing this ministerial competency, a spiritual advisor 


worked with me to create accountability in my Sabbath rhythms. Throughout the year, we 
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had meetings and continued conversations on what those rhythms would look like and if I 
was keeping to them. He recommended the books that I read from Eugene Peterson and 
Wayne Muller. Although the recognition of these rhythms is vital for ongoing spiritual 
health, they are difficult to apply. Each book laid the groundwork for rhythms to be built; 
unfortunately, this did not occur to my satisfaction. Perhaps there were too many 
expectations on my part for the success in this area of competency and while 


improvement has been made, what was idealized has never materialized. 
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Exercise and Activity Log 
November 30 
December 122,35 45 73-8 s 9510 11, 125 14, 15, 16, 17618, 19, 21, 22,23, 
January 125.35 15859) 14,16, 21,23 


February 1, 2, 11, 26 


March 39, LOTT: (22135 13,465 1/518. 19, 2015220 23,24..25,28,.295 31 
April 152,35 :95 65 7,8; 95/141 5.13,.15,. 16,17, 19, 23,26, 30 

May 1, 4, 5,6; 8; 11, 13, 15,18) 20,22, 25,27, 29 

June 1395,8,.10,-12, 155,17, 195 22;,.24, 26, 29 

July 1,3; 6,8, 10: 13, 15,17) 20,22, 24: 26523529.31 

August 2, 3,A, 55 e101, ITAL ToT, 185 995-216 23, 2409526527, 28,305.31 
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Appendix A: Project Proposal 


Navigating Worshiping Communities Through Cultural Change in Liminal Space 
By 


Rev. Sean M. Chow 


A DEMONSTRATION PROJECT PROPOSAL 


The New Theological Seminary of the West 
New York Theological Seminary 


Challenge Statement 
The institutional church is being shaken to its core in this post-pandemic and post- 
Christian society. Church leaders seek to meet this liminal space much in the 
same ways they have in the past, before the pandemic radically changed society and 
culture. This new space is challenging the institution’s resiliency and ability where belief, 
identity, and order have shifted. This proposal will create resources and tools to analyze 
the capabilities of worshiping communities while supporting them to be creative and live 
out their calling amid societal shifts. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction to the Setting 


In early 2020, there were two opposing forces to the institutional church that 
accelerated shifts already in motion. These forces would strip the traditional North 
American norms and highlight rising injustices and undercurrents of inequality. An 
increasingly post-Christian society and the COVID-19 pandemic have shifted how the 
church is viewed, its role in society, and how it has come to function. Societal changes 
have forced the church to deal with new realities that could have previously been 
avoided. 

A post-Christian culture has shifted the North American worldview from one that 
is dependent on the church as the seat of influence. In an address to the Transatlantic 
Christian Council, John O’ Sullivan described post-Christian society as, “‘...not merely a 
society in which agnosticism or atheism is the prevailing fundamental belief. It is a 
society rooted in the history, culture, and practices of Christianity but in which the 
religious beliefs of Christianity have been either rejected or, worse, forgotten.”!4° This 
shift has tangible signs in the closing of churches and empty pews. However, this is not 
just an indication of the decrease in attraction to a worshiping community, but a larger 
attitude and narrative as well. 

The second force that accelerated a shift in the church was the fallout from the 
COVID-19 pandemic. While most of the population has wrestled with the “new normal,” 


worshiping communities have found themselves in a situation where they need to adapt 


'46 John O’ Sullivan, “Our Post-Christian Society,” National Review, December 14, 2013, 
https://www.nationalreview.com/2013/12/our-post-christian-society-john-osullivan/. 
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quickly and are unable to. The outcome of the pandemic is far from being settled and the 
church’s lack of adaptability has put it in an uncomfortable position. 

There are many words people use to explain this “new normal:” marginalized, 
exiled, liminal; the list goes on. Stuart Murray describes the word liminality as a 
“threshold state, a transition between the familiar and unknown, an unsettling process 
creating anxiety and vulnerability, where reluctance to abandon past securities 
jeopardizes future prospects.”’!*4” The church now finds itself in a liminal space, torn 
between what was and the prospects of what will be. 

In the early days of the pandemic, as churches began to close and a shelter-in- 
place order was implemented, people were hopeful that they were simply going to ride 
this temporary time out. Many expected a global closure to last only a couple of weeks 
before life would return to normal. While we all hoped and prayed for this, it was not to 
come. Andy Crouch, Kurt Keilhacker, and Dave Blanchard wrote an article that 
illustrated these feelings about this new world. They state that, while we believed we 
were only in a temporary situation, which they likened to being in a blizzard or winter 
season, we were actually encountering an ice age which was going to last much longer.!48 

Each of those scenarios requires different preparation, vision, and 
implementation. Following the closure of churches due to the pandemic, worship services 
moved to online platforms in varying degrees and styles. Worship services were 
prerecorded or livestreamed in much the same style and format as was done previously. 


Many saw these services as merely a placeholder until in-person worship could continue. 


'47 Stuart Murray, Post-Christendom: Church and Mission in a Strange New World (Milton Keynes: 
Paternoster, 2004), 304. 
'48 Crouch, Keilhacker, and Blanchard, “Leading Beyond the Blizzard.” 
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Others realized that this was a dramatic shift and made some intentional changes to 
continue to be community-based. 

While these influences have strongly affected the outside world, within church 
circles, the desire to return to “the way things were” is as strong as ever. Reality dictates 
that the power, influence, and status of “church” has radically changed. As we look 
forward to a “new normal” it will still be drastically different than what we expect. But 
systems within churches do not regularly allow for leaders to think “outside the box” and 
allow for creativity. Whether we want to acknowledge it or not, we want to develop 
programs and integrate people into our churches on our terms. Generally, in order to 
reach a greater audience in the neighborhood, those outside the institutional church must 
conform to our traditions instead of us creating systems to make those walking through 
our doors comfortable. Our biases often lead the church away from its true purpose. 

A theological understanding of missio Dei is necessary in grasping what the 
church is called to do. Missio Dei is Latin for “sending of God” and is based upon 
scripture in which God sends Jesus, Jesus sends the Holy Spirit, and the Holy Spirit 
empowers the people of God into the world. Theologian Jiirgen Moltmann said, “It is not 
the church that has a mission of salvation to fulfill in the world; it is the mission of the 
Son and the Spirit through the Father that includes the church...”!*? The traditional church 
consistently fails to live like the sent people of God. Instead, it prefers those outside the 
church to come on the church’s terms. As sent people of God, we are called out of our 


pews to where the people are. With today’s climate, what does that call us to be and do? 


149 Yiirgen Moltmann. The Church in the Power of the Spirit (Minneapolis: First Fortress Press, 1993), 64. 
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My first call to serve at a church was as an associate pastor for families. I was 
charged with re-engaging the previous generation of families that had left back into the 
life of the church. Talking with congregation members upon my arrival, I found that these 
families were the children and grandchildren of those that currently attended. These 
children had formerly been active in the church, but over the years, had left. By bringing 
in an associate pastor and providing programming aimed at those that had left the church, 
the hope was for a revitalization. 

Our church, in addition to having brought me on as an associate pastor, also 
brought in an evangelism coach in order to help our church become more focused on the 
community. In the five years that our church had a contract with our coach, he educated 
the congregation on what evangelism was, helped develop a plan to reach the community, 
and held the pastoral staff accountable for the steps moving forward. 

But the dreams of possibilities for the future became paralyzed by its past. As a 
new course was prepared, stories of past internal church conflicts began to emerge and 
raise congregational anxiety. The expectations and increased worry were detrimental to 
the development of a new ministry with the community. All the plans and preparations 
resulted in something only marginally successful. Internal conflict was raised as 
expectations were compared to unrealized programs from decades ago. Over five years, 
there were some new faces in the congregation on Sunday mornings and more in 
activities associated with the church. Along the way, the leadership continued to review 
its goals and began to realize some misconceptions we had. 

These misconceptions and struggles we faced were based in liminal space. The 


church longed for the way church used to be or how it was previously perceived. The 
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place used to be multigenerational, with pews filled and children’s laughter echoing 
through the Sunday school rooms, all led by their favorite pastor who had left the church 
twenty years prior. The congregation was feeling the tension of liminal space. They were 
holding onto the past and unsure of what the future held for them. Internally, we found 
that most of the congregation said they were willing to take the steps necessary, but many 
came to a crisis moment. This moment of unfamiliarity brought about emotional 
reactions that started to mix with the education that we spent years walking through. No 
longer was the main goal to talk with our neighbors about Jesus, but to wonder when 
those outside the church would come to sit next to them in worship and be tithing 
members. As we navigated liminal space, we encountered pushback that we were not 
anticipating, in which decade-old ideals overwhelmed the current direction. For 
congregations to make dramatic shifts within congregations, they must first deal with past 
issues. 

A congregation’s understanding of ecclesiology is vital when they seek to engage 
the community. Without a clear understanding of the nature of church, it can become a 
social agency rather than about fulfilling the Biblical call to be the sent people of God. 
We live in a post-Christian culture that “intuitively yearns for the justice and shalom of 
the kingdom, whilst defending the reign of the individual will.”!°° Culture is in the 
middle of a struggle that is looking to find its own identity in the midst of individualism. 
As this happens, the church too must be able to re-engage in its missional work in the 
community. A church may desire to reach its community, but it raises a larger question: 


“does the church have the ability to be missional?” In other words, does it have the 


150 Mark Sayers, Disappearing Church: From Cultural Relevance to Gospel Resilience (Chicago: Moody 
Publishers, 2016), 16 
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physical, spiritual, emotional, and relational assets to effectively engage those around 
them. 

Asset-based development needs to happen within the worshiping community and 
outside its walls. Luther Snow says, “At the heart of asset mapping is a personal 
transformation: learning or relearning to see the cup as half full.”!*! Many times, we look 
at the deficits of our faith communities and neighborhoods instead of looking at what we 
have. This leaves us transfixed on the problems and we can end up constantly operating 
out of a negative outlook. The problems of our institutional past or neighborhoods will 
not go away, but we need to see the potential that we have. By addressing the faith 
community’s assets, we look beyond our problems. In addressing the neighborhood, we 
do not see crime or a changing demographic, but people full of possibilities. Harnessing 
and understanding assets is key in moving forward. 

For the last four years I have served with the Presbyterian Mission Agency as an 
associate for 1001 New Worshiping Communities. My role has transitioned to one that 
leads and develops the training initiatives of the program. This involves frequent 
speaking events, training events, and conferences. Our denominational-wide initiative is 
to start 1001 new expressions of church for the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) within ten 
years. We are eight years into this movement and the denomination has started over 600 
new communities. 

Last year (2019), I was the primary writer and developer of a revised Starting 
New Worshiping Communities resource. In late 2019 and 2020, it will be field tested as 


the primary resource in developing innovative ministries within the Presbyterian Church. 


‘5! T uther Snow, The Power of Asset Mapping: 3. 
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The resource takes the primary leader through exercises and Bible studies designed to 
help them understand the theological basis for new faith communities. Each chapter is 
designed to build upon another in order to help an eventual team discern and start new 
ministries. 

This proposal will modify and build upon the framework that is being field tested 
now. It will create tools and resources for churches to think practically and theologically 
about how they live in these liminal times. Finally, it will help churches in living out 


missio Dei based upon their church’s skills and gifts into the community. 
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Chapter 2: Preliminary Analysis of the Challenge 


Challenge Statement 

The institutional church is being shaken to its core in this post-pandemic and post- 
Christian society. Church leaders seek to meet this liminal space much in the 
same ways they have in the past, before the pandemic radically changed society and 
culture. This new space is challenging the institution’s resiliency and ability where belief, 
identity, and order have shifted. This proposal will create resources and tools to analyze 
the capabilities of worshiping communities while supporting them to be creative and live 
out their calling amid societal shifts. 
Introduction 

As the COVID-19 pandemic required everyone to socially distance from one 
another, society ground to a halt. The church was directly confronted with a shift that had 
been happening for several years but now directly affected those sitting in the pews. The 
structures of the institutional church had fallen, and no one had a real idea of how to 
move forward, let alone put it back together. While many had hoped that this was simply 
a season of a few weeks, the effects of the pandemic are far-reaching. Andy Crouch, Kurt 
Keilhacker, and Dave Blanchard described church leaders looking at this as a blizzard in 
which we wait for the time to pass by in order for life to resume. But they argue that we 
are actually at the beginning of a new ice age. In this new season, we need to rethink how 
we live and adjust.!°? We are now in a new era which much of the church is unwilling 
and unprepared to navigate. 

Church leadership has been oversaturated with ideas about how to effectively 
engage the community around them. Books, magazines, webinars, consulting agencies, 


and even our own seminaries put forth a constant stream of models for the growth of the 


church. While these resources can help individual churches, there is a larger problem at 


ee Crouch, Keilhacker, and Blanchard, “Leading Beyond the Blizzard.” 
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hand. JR Woodward and Dan White Jr. describe the church as a “Christian-industrial 
complex.”!°? President Dwight Eisenhower used the term “military-industrial complex” 
and, in his farewell address, gave a warning that the United States would continue to gain 
military strength and create an overreaching government. The basis of Eisenhower’s 
concern was “about the potential influence of industry over government and budgets.”!*4 
Using Eisenhower’s warning, Woodward and White say the“Christian-industrial 
complex” is defined as “In our American imagination success means growing bigger, 
collecting more resources, consolidating power, creating strong hierarchical structures 
and growing rapidly.”’!>° 

Many of the programs and styles of worship that are created are often replicated 
from other churches that have had success. As the church seeks to be more and more 
relevant to the community, it tends to become more programmatic. This church-industrial 
complex has been the defining way we do church. The mega-church model of doing 
things has been gathering large groups of Christians with its successful programs. But in 
the vacuum that is left in its wake are struggling churches with limited resources that 
attempt to attract people to their congregations without those same resources. Results are 
mixed in smaller and mid-sized churches without all the programs and support that larger 


churches have. The Church-industrial complex is not a successful model for today’s 


church, and we require a radical change in the way that we do things. 


'S3 JR Woodward and Dan White Jr., The Church as a Movement: Starting and Sustaining 
Missional-Incarnational Communities (Downers Grove: InterVarsity Press, 2016), 24 


!54 Wirls, “Eisenhower called it the “military industrial complex.’ 
'55 Woodward and White, Jr., The Church as Movement, 24. 
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In 2008, a Gallup poll found that 42% of people in America attended church. But 
when they repolled in 2017, that number had dropped to 38%.!°° Gallup’s research 
reveals statistical relevance to what has been perceived by many in church leadership; we 
are now functioning in a culture that is vastly different than what the church is prepared 
for. Sunday mornings are no longer for sabbath but are as scheduled as any other day. 
This is a symptom of a post-Christian culture that sees the decline in the influence of 
churches. 

At the height of the shelter-in-place order of the COVID-19 pandemic, the 
Presbyterian Research Service surveyed its congregations. They found that 97% of the 
respondents were now offering gatherings strictly online. In the transition to moving 
online, 27% used a similar format to that used prior to the shelter-in-place order, while 
53% had made some adjustments to a traditional worship service. The adjustments 
typically made were for those that were already in the church and did not include a shift 
to reach those that would not ordinarily attend.'>’ 

The paradigm shifts of COVID-19 and a post-Christian society have revealed 
some hard truths about the institutional church. These realities are that Christianity and 
churches are not the central power of the community anymore. Also seen is an increasing 
disparity and inequality as people struggle through life. As culture continually changes, 
churches find themselves unequipped to deal with the new realities that surround them. 


The changes they face may be racial, political, social, or economic. Demographics have 


156 Frank Newport, “Church Leaders and Declining Religious Service Attendance,” Gallup, September 7, 
2018, https://news.gallup.com/opinion/polling-matters/2420 15/church-leaders-declining-religious-service- 
attendance.aspx. 

157 Susan Barnett, Susan, Angie Androit, and Jashalund Royston, “COVID-19: Congregations and 
New Worshiping Communities respond to the Pandemic,” Presbyterian Research Services, May 2020, 
https://faithcommunitiestoday.org/wp-content/uploads/2020/05/Report-COVID-and-PCUSA. pdf. 
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often changed around established churches. Where twenty years ago there was an affluent 
Anglo-suburban neighborhood could now be a Muslim-immigrant community. An 
established congregation member could be driving thirty minutes into the community, 
rather than being embedded in it. What is the impact of a congregation that is not a part 
of the community but wants to serve it? How do church members adjust to the cultural 
realities they now face? 

Churches hope and pray that their church growth-model efforts can effectively 
revitalize their church. Many are based on the belief that if they hire a younger pastor or 
create programs the community might want, then the community will come. But the 
reality is that the majority of the community is not looking to be engaged in any church. 
Traditional models of interacting with the community need to change. The problem is 
that many in the pews are unable or unwilling to change. 

As we look at Jerimiah 29:4-7, it reflects the church and the community. The 
passage reveals the Israelites that are exiled in Babylon and crying out to God. It reads: 

4Thus says the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, to all the exiles whom I have sent 

into exile from Jerusalem to Babylon: * Build houses and live in them; plant 
gardens and eat what they produce. ® Take wives and have sons and daughters; 
take wives for your sons, and give your daughters in marriage, that they may bear 
sons and daughters; multiply there, and do not decrease. 7 But seek the welfare of 
the city where I have sent you into exile, and pray to the Lord on its behalf, for in 
its welfare you will find your welfare.!*® 

While the Israelites were longing for home and in an uncomfortable place, God 
calls them to put down roots in Babylon. Specifically, they were told to build houses, 


start gardens, and begin families. Actions not done if they were returning to Israel soon, 


but were setting the Israelites to be embedded into the community for a great deal of 


158 Jerimiah 29:4-7 (NRSV). 
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time. A key word that is used in the verse multiple times is the Hebrew word shalom. 
Shalom can be used in a variety of contexts and is best described as a complete peace. As 
the verse reiterates, the Israelites were to “seek the shalom of the city where I have sent 
you into exile, and pray to the Lord on its behalf, for in its shalom, you will find your 
shalom.” God calls us to seek the shalom to the city or community that we are called. Too 
often, the community of faith does not do much to seek the shalom of the community. 

The systemic problems that churches are dealing with are larger than any single 
congregation or denomination. This project will address the internal issues that faith 
communities have by using an asset-based approach and adapting it for implementation. 
It will also address how faith communities can discover and embed themselves in their 
communities. The overall goal is to create a system for worshiping communities to live 
out their calling to seek the shalom of the communities in which they have been called. 

Getting results out of a study of several different congregations, one must seek the 
ecology of the congregation in its context. Nancy L. Eiesland and R. Stephen Warner 
write: “Under such a religious monopoly, it makes sense to ask about the interaction of 
‘the’ church with society, focusing on the effect of society on the religious system and the 
responsibility of the religious system for society.”!*? The process which will be 
undertaken will look not only at the ecology of the community but that of the faith 
community too. Specifically, it will look at demographics, culture, and organization. 

Through my field staff position with the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), the ability 
to harness resources to address this challenge is great. I am part of the Ecumenical 


Partners, which is composed of representatives of all the mainline church development 


159 Nancy Ammerman, Jackson Carroll, Carl Dudley, and William McKinney, eds., Studying 
Congregations: A New Handbook (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1998), 40. 
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national teams. The ability to have conversations outside my tradition on a national level 
is important. My site team reflects those that have a national perspective and a wide range 
of experiences. Also, it affords me ecumenical partners that would be interested in the 


end result of my project. 


Site Team 


- Dr. Angie Andriot, Research Associate, Research Services, Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.), Louisville, KY 

- Rev. Dr. Martha Jordan, Transitional Pastor, Presbytery of Lackawanna, 
Scranton, PA 

- Rev. Dr. Cheni Khonje, Member at Large, Presbytery of West Jersey 

- Rev. Katie Mulligan, Pastor, United Presbyterian Church, Long Island, NY 

- Rev. Samuel Son, Manager of Diversity and Reconciliation, Presbyterian Mission 
Agency, Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), Louisville, KY 
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Chapter 3: Plan of Implementation 


This project will begin with research and move into ways in which worshiping 
communities can implement a new vision for their communities. At the start (Goal #1 and 
#2) I will develop a toolkit in which worshiping communities will evaluate themselves 
and begin to understand the world they are in. Secondly (Goal #3), research will be done 
into how churches are operating in the liminal space and what the themes of “successful” 
communities are. Finally, using the evaluations of the tool kit and research, a review will 


be done of all the materials. 


Goal #1: To create a tool in which worshiping communities analyze their ability to 


effect change and outreach in this liminal time. 


Strategy #1: Create a curriculum for self-analysis of the church's understanding 
of missio dei and the ability for leaders to lead through liminal space. The tool kit 
will include: 

e Bible studies 

e leader’s guides, 

e worksheets, 

e small group questions, 

e appreciative inquiry process, and 

e small-group facilitator training based in an appreciative inquiry 


process 
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Included in the curriculum will be a tool using asset-based strategies as a guide to 
analyze the potential of community and potential partners to fulfill God’s calling. 
A end result is to help a faith community’s vision and values. 

Strategy #2: Lead 3-4 workshops in which materials are reinforced and change is 
introduced. 

Strategy #3: Document and follow five worshiping communities and provide 
them as case studies at 30 days, 60 days, 90 days, and 180 days. 

Evaluation: The creation and implementation of tools. Success would be 
following at least five worshiping communities through the process with adequate 
feedback. These five communities should differ in diversity in order to get the 


best results. 


Goal #2: To fully understand the challenges of leading in liminal space and time 


Strategy #1: Summarize and document further interviews with five to eight 
leaders of congregations identified to determine deeper understanding of their 
leadership. These leaders will be different than those used in Goal #1. 

Strategy #3: Summarize, document, read about, or do interviews with three to 
five leading church growth consultants on characteristics of successful churches 
in developing new initiatives. 

Evaluation: A successful completion of the goal would be receiving 60% 
completed congregational leader surveys of total sent. This also includes at least 


five interviews of both leaders and three interviews with consultants. 
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Goal #3: Review the evaluations and interviews. Revise curriculum materials. 
Strategy #1: After completion of Goal #1, evaluate effectiveness of tools as 
curriculum is being implemented in Goal #1. 

Strategy #2: Revise all materials after a comprehensive review, if time allows 
rewrite. Be sure to use insights from Goal #2. 
Evaluation: New learnings are incorporated into the previous curriculum. 


Changes are suggested to the curriculum. 
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Chapter 4: Research Questions 


Biblical/Theological 
How can churches live a theology of exile outside its doors? 

The influence and prominence of faith communities are no longer as strong as 
they once were. They are often seen as relics that culture has passed by. In its wake are 
discouraged pastors, smaller congregations, lack of diversity, and a sense of waning 
relevancy in culture. There needs to be a renewed call for the churches to interact with 
this changing world. While the cultural norms may have changed the basis of the Gospel, 
our call into the world has not changed. A main question to be answered is: “what is a 
faithful way for today’s church to react to these changing times?” 

In the book of Jeremiah, the Israelites find themselves in exile, desperate to return 
home, and unable to understand the culture they now live in. While it may be easy to 
avoid the uncomfortable situations and let God provide for them, God calls them out into 
the Babylonian community.'®° What is the connection to finding our peace in the peace of 
the community? How did partnerships with outside organizations enhance the ministry 
that we are called to? 

I will be exploring a theology of exile and how faith communities interact with 
the communities outside its doors. While we are using terminology related to exile, the 
definition being used is figurative rather than literal. Some in the church may view 


themselves as being forcibly expelled from their place of power due to a changing 


160 Jeremiah 29:3-9 (NRSV). 
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culture, but this is not the definition that we are using. Many of us cannot comprehend 
being forced from our native homes and we will respect that. 
Some questions to explore: 
- How does the church react when challenged about its place in dominant culture? 
- How do we care for those outside our walls? 
- What is the church in this liminal space? 
- What does God call us to be in today’s culture? 
- What traditions might have to be released in order to fulfill what God calls us to 
be? 
- When does tradition get in the way? 


- How do we fulfill the call of being the church? 


Historical/Social 
What is the current role of church in society and how has it changed in the last 
century? 

The role of the church has changed in a post-Christian and post-pandemic society. 
While many hope and pray for the revitalization of the institutional church, it will never 
return to the way that people thought of it in its “glory years.” There are many factors to 
these changes that include societal and cultural norms. While we internally hope for God 
to fill our pews and make the church vital once again, outside the walls of our faith 
communities are numerous people with many needs. As the church of God, do we ignore 


those crying for help and justice? How do we become a vital church of today? 
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Phyllis Tickle describes the period we are experiencing as the Great Emergence. 
This period is described as one where “the old expression of Christianity is refurbished 
and revitalized, while a new, more vital form also is created.”!®! Tickle does not believe 
that the church will implode or collapse, but that a new form of church will emerge. But 
it may or may not look like the traditional church as it meets the needs of the community. 

My third research question is about the role of the church today and how it has 
become the emerging church. Some questions to explore are: 

- What traditions and practices that have lasted should continue and what can be 

abandoned? 
- What older traditions have validity? 


- What makes a vital congregation in the community? 


Spiritual Life/Practice 
What are rituals and traditions that strengthen communities in exile? 

In the Biblical/theological research question, we set a Biblical foundation of the 
church being on the margins of society. No longer is the church the center of power and 
influence. When there is a gradual shift like the emergence of post-Christendom, or a 
seismic jolt like COVID-19 occurs, the church is rudderless. While many churches may 
be scared or overwhelmed by the challenge, there are great opportunities in front of us. 


Susan Beaumont says, “a liminal organization needs to unlearn old behaviors, challenge 
YS, 


16t Phyllis Tickle, “Phyllis Tickle: Like an Anthill,” interview by Faith & Leadership, August 20, 
2010, https://faithandleadership.com/phyllis-tickle-anthill. 
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the status quo, experiment, take risks, and learn.”!®* As churches find themselves 
searching for identity in a post-Christian world, a new structure must be developed. 

As a worshiping community moves through liminal space, organizational norms 
begin to change in this new reality. Norms such as the role of the pastor, discipleship, 
membership, and more must be examined and possibly redefined. Rituals and practices 
that were tenants of the organization may no longer be important. 

Some questions to explore are: 

- What are the implications of pastors as leaders? 

- What are some effective models of study? 

- How do we teach the Bible effectively in different cultures and communities? 

- What practices do others have that may be meaningful (cultural, sociological, 


ete.)? 


'62 Susan, Beaumont, How to Lead When You Don’t Know Where You’re Going: Leading ina 
Liminal Season (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 2019), 1. 
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Chapter 5: Ministerial Competencies 


My site team is composed of three congregational pastors and two that serve on 
the national staff for the Presbyterian Church. The congregational pastors serve in 
varying contexts from a mid-sized town to an urban context. The pastors’ personal values 
range from moderate to progressive. Those participants that serve on national staff 
oversee racial diversity and are involved in researching trends within the denomination. 
Each of the site team members were chosen for their contribution to the project. 

As a group, we chose specific competencies for development. While other 
competencies would have also been good for this project, the following were the ones 


ultimately decided upon. 


Competencies Chosen for Development 

4. As Religious Educator 

The role of a religious educator is more than one that facilitates a conversation. Often, 
religious educators are viewed as pious adherents to a religious and ethical moral code. In 
all the education that is required to be ordained within the Presbyterian Church, some of 
the life and vibrancy of Christianity can be lost. My site team believes that religious 
educators are ones that make what is being taught relevant, expansive, and alive. 

Goal: To continue developing the creation of resources that spur congregations and 
followers of Christ to deeper faith and its execution. Create content that helps its readers 
or hearers sense the guidance of the Holy Spirit as their own faith expands. 


Strategies: 
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D. Learning styles are different for adults and are often overlooked. I will attend 
a workshop or conference that deals with pedagogy in developing curriculum 
and teaching for adults. 
E. Become a certified Appreciative Inquiry Facilitator through the Center for 
Appreciative Inquiry. 
F,. Engage in conversation with those that are developing curriculum and 
resources throughout the Presbyterian Church. 
Evaluation of the goal: 
The goal will be achieved as resources, curriculum, and workshops are developed for a 


variety of different ages and learning styles. 


5. Prophetic Agent 

Calling a church, organization, or an individual to a new reality is often difficult as you 
are upsetting the comfortability and status quo of the community. A prophetic agent helps 
people see the issues around them and calls them into a new reality. 

Goal: To further develop the skills and ability to call others to see necessary systematic 
changes. 

Strategies: 

D. Visit with five new worshiping communities, churches, or organizations that 
are actively engaged in social justice and the community. Identify how they 
use their prophetic voice and live it out (in-person or virtually). 

E. Participate in at least one workshop with those that are involved in asset-based 


community development and asset-based church development. 
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F. Read Emergent Strategy by Adrienne Maree Brown. 
Evaluation of the goal: To be successful in this ministerial competency and the 
development of skills in which people are willingly led to change and see a new reality. 
This evaluation will come from the assessment of whether the curriculum developed an 


impact. 


6. Self-Care 
Caring for my mental, emotional, physical, and spiritual health is important. Often in my 
daily life, other pressing needs overtake my own desire to care for who I am. 
Goal: To create a rhythm of caring for self. Caring for the self is more than a singular 
moment for a routine that is created. 
Strategies: 

D. Establish a consistent time for exercise and record results. 

E. Partner with a spiritual advisor to create a sabbath rhythm. 

F. Read Sabbath: Finding Rest, Renewal, and Delight in Our Busy Lives by 

Wayne Muller and Under the Unpredictable Plant by Eugene H. Peterson 

Evaluation of the goal: A positive intervention is one where a lifestyle change is made 
with the development of a healthy lifestyle and boundaries. A journal will be kept in 


order to track progress on strategies. 
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Chapter 6: Evaluation Process 


The evaluation process for this project and ministerial competencies will involve these 
primary criteria: 
1. Method of evaluation: survey, in-depth interviews, or spiritual assessment tool. 
2. The agent performing the evaluation, such as the candidate, the site team, or 
another designated observer. 


3. The criterion for the evaluation. 


Method of Evaluation 1: Feedback from survey and interviews 

In evaluating that success and effective intervention has been made, I will have reflective 
conversations with those that I had in-depth interviews with. In those talks prior to the 
follow-up conversations, I will provide them with the results of the interviews and my 


conclusions. Evaluation will happen in the feedback from my results. 


Method of Evaluation 2: Leaders/Participants Feedback 
Using a questionnaire after each workshop and after the conclusion of the use of the 
tools/ Bible studies, I will ask those that participated for feedback. This will allow for 


seeing the usefulness of the curriculum and any changes that may be needed. 


Method of Evaluation 3: Questionnaire 
The goal of the project is to create a shift in theology and mindset for those that are 
participating. While participants may have made some changes to accommodate the 


curriculum, it is adaptive change we are aiming to create. A questionnaire will be sent to 
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participants two months following their involvement in workshops. This will assess for 
adaptive change of the participants. This will also allow for any necessary revisions of 


the materials. 


All the responsive materials from the evaluation process will be gathered by me to assess 
the direction of the project. This data will be shared with the site team and others that are 
to be determined for the evaluation process. We will distill the responses and look to 
identify effectiveness, ease of use, and the ability to be used in any context. By collecting 
the evaluating data, the information will allow us to reflect on the entirety of the project, 
the goal of which is to create an intervention in which worshiping communities can 


navigate change in liminal space. 
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November 2020 


December 2020 


January 2021 


February 2021 


March 2021 


April 2021 


May 2021 


June 2021 


July 2021 


August 2021 


September 2021 


Appendix 1: Timeline 


Final proposal accepted 

Begin research questions 

Begin development of Bible studies and tools 
Find faith communities to participate in pilot 
Attend Appreciative Inquiry Facilitator training 


Design survey and develop list of participants 
Begin to have tools distributed to faith communities 


Launch pilot program 
Determine leaders and church growth consults to interview 
Meet with faculty advisor 


Lead Workshop 1 

Pilot 30-day evaluation 

Attend Christian Educators Association Conference 
Meet with faculty advisor 


Lead Workshop 2 
Interview leaders 

Pilot 60-day evaluation 
Meet with faculty advisor 


Lead Workshop 3 

Pilot 90-day evaluation 
Interview leaders 

Meet with faculty advisor 


Meet with faculty advisor 
Continue reading 


Lead Workshop 4 
Meet with faculty advisor 


Pilot 180-day evaluation 
Meet with faculty advisor 


Complete research questions 
Begin writing dissertation 


Meet with faculty advisor 


Continue writing 
Meet with faculty advisor 
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October 2021 


November 2021 


December 2021 


January 2022 
March 2022 


May 2022 


Continue writing 
Meet with faculty advisor 


Continue writing 
Meet with faculty advisor 


Continue writing 
Meet with faculty advisor 


Complete writing 
Defend dissertation project 


Graduation 
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Understanding Ourselves and the Community 
Current Context and Changing Space 


"Christ has no body now but yours, 
No hands, no feet on earth but yours, 
Yours are the eyes with which he looks 
compassion on this world." 

— Teresa of Avila 


In his book “Canoeing the Mountains” Tod Bollsinger describes the Corp of Discovery 
that Lewis and Clark embarked upon in 1803. They were to find a new passage to Pacific 
Ocean. After traveling from the Washington DC and through the plains, they found 
themselves looking at the Rocky Mountains. They found themselves unprepared for this 
new reality and were faced with a new challenge that they were unprepared for. 
Churches and worshiping communities find themselves in this same dilemma. We have 
been able to navigate culture and been at the center of power for generations, and now 
find ourselves in a new reality. As we move forward we need to engage in adaptive 
change rather than simply finding quick fixes. Adaptive change calls for a fundamental 
shift in who we are and includes our values, skills, and underlying expectations. 


Faith communities are routinely struggling with the with shrinking congregations, 
discouraged pastors, aging membership, missing young people, and a lack of diversity. 
This has led to the faith community feeling as if the world has past us by. 


Liminal Space 
Early in 2020 an article was published by The Praxis Journal called “Leading Beyond the 
Blizzard: Why Every Organization is Now a Startup”. This article was released weeks into 


the shelter in place order for the COVID-19 pandemic. It argues that while churches are 
preparing for a blizzard they should be preparing for winter or a new ice age. The 
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argument is that churches hoped to temporarily pause what they were doing amid the 
pandemic and within a short time, everything would revert to pre-pandemic attitude 
and norms. In actuality a seismic shift has occurred that would reshape the church for 
years ahead. 


Here we sit, in a place that we are unfamiliar with. The place that we now find ourselves 
is called liminal space. Liminal in latin is “threshold”. It is in-between the place that we 
are familiar with and not yet where we are suppose to be. Susan Beaumont describes it 
as “A quality of ambiguity and disorientation that occurs in transitory situations and 
space, when a person or a group of people is betwixt and between something that has 
ended, and a new situation not yet begun.” 


While this liminal space may be frightening, it has allowed us to determine what is 
essential. For years there have been internal fighting over the look of the Sanctuary or a 
program. In liminal space we are reduced to the essentials and are forced to look for 
more creative options. Father Richard Rohr says it best: 


We have to allow ourselves to be drawn out of “business as usual” and remain 


patiently on the “threshold” (limen, in Latin) where we are betwixt and between 
the 

familiar and the completely unknown. There alone is our old world left behind, 
while 

we are not yet sure of the new existence. That ’s a good space where genuine 


newness can begin. Get there often and stay as long as you can by whatever 
means 

possible. It 5 the realm where God can best get at us because our false certitudes 
are 

finally out of the way. This is the sacred space where the old world is able to fall 
apart, 

and a bigger world is revealed. 


Resilience 
In the ever changing flow of doing ministry 
in our culture and context, we feel that we 


are in crisis. The alarm bells are sounding 
and we are struggling to keep our heads 
above water. That crisis mentality 
overwhelms us. The Chinese use the term 
term weéiji for crisis, in which wéi means 
‘danger ’and ji signifies ‘opportunity’. 


While in our crisis mentality, it does mean 
danger but also offers us opportunities if we are open to them. 
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For us to be open to what God calls us, we need to be resilient. Scott Somers writes, 
“Resilience ‘‘is more than mere survival; it involves identifying potential risks and taking 
proactive steps (...) to ensure that an organization thrives in the face of adversity’’. 
Many times worshiping communities are content with simply surviving. Our faith calls us 
to much more than simply surviving, but calls us to thrive. 


The Presbyterian Book of Order which holds the tenants and beliefs of the Presbyterian 
Church USA has one of its foundation calls for the church to be: “The Church is to be a 
community of faith, entrusting itself to God alone, even at the risk of losing its life. “- F- 
1.0301 
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Prayer Walk Exercise 

"There are parts of our calling, works of the Holy Spirit, and defeats of the 
darkness that will come no other way than through furious, fervent, 
faith-filled, unceasing prayer." — Beth Moore 


Walking your neighborhood involves taking our prayers to the very place we feel God 
calling us. Take in the sights, smells and sounds to engage yourself in prayer for the 
neighborhood. You don’t have to prayer walk by yourself. We encourage you to go with 
your small group, family, friends, neighbors or your discernment team. 


Prayer walking is about taking our prayer to the place in which we desire to see God’s 
presence manifested and answered. This is a slow deliberate walk. 


As you walk, pray for: 


The people in the neighborhood. 

For those in gathering places such as coffee shops, hair salons and liquor stores. 

Those whose homes and businesses you pass. 

Those who live in the neighborhood and the city. 

Schools, preschools, senior living facilities, and other places people live and gather. 
Those who work at City Hall. 

The ability to plan and work with minimal distraction, those who are participating in the 
prayer walk and the people whom you will encounter along the way. 

A keen sense of God’s presence by each person as God challenges them to take the next 
step in joining the NWC, hearing the story of Jesus Christ and beginning a new way of 
being with God. 

God’s provision of time, energy and resources for each person who has stepped out in 
faith to embark on this journey. 


As you pray, remember: 


The worship of God is to be accessible and inviting, community, discipleship, a thriving 
ministry and mission — to be joyously lived out in each person’s life to the glory of God. 
God’s salvific action in the lives of each person who has moved away from the church or 
is unchurched. Pray for the gospel to be communicated in a clear, loving and powerful 
manner. 

God’s preparation of everyone’s heart to be open to God’s guidance as each group 
discerns how this New Worshiping Community will conduct its ministry. Pray for each 
person who will participate in the ministry. 

The wisdom of God is not always what we perceive how things should be. Pray for those 
in the leadership of the city to follow in the leading that God has set forth. 

The Providence of God 

The establishment that provides space for the ministry 

The businesses in the immediate neighborhood 
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Understanding Ourselves and the Community 
Tools to self-reflect and evaluate readiness 


Simply saying that we want to change and adapt to a new season in ministry is easier than 
applying it. Attempting to move a worshiping community into a different direction when 


it is unable or unwilling to do, is painful. 


Self Reflection 
Read Luke 6:12-19 


12 One of those days Jesus went out to a 
mountainside to pray, and spent the night praying 
to God. 13 When morning came, he called his 
disciples to him and chose twelve of them, whom 
he also designated apostles: 14 Simon (whom he 
named Peter), his brother Andrew, James, John, 
Philip, Bartholomew, 15 Matthew, Thomas, James 
son of Alphaeus, Simon who was called the 
Zealot, 16 Judas son of James, and Judas Iscariot, 
who became a traitor. 


17 He went down with them and stood ona level 
place. A large crowd of his disciples was there and 
a great number of people from all over Judea, 
from Jerusalem, and from the coastal region 
around Tyre and Sidon, 18 who had come to hear 
him and to be healed of their diseases. Those 
troubled by impure spirits were cured, 19 and the 
people all tried to touch him, because power was 
coming from him and healing them all. 


up *in* out 


Jesus sets the tone for the day through three distinct actions. We see Jesus focusing on 
his upward relationship in verse twelve (UP). Verse thirteen through sixteen, 
emphasizes the relationship that Jesus had with those in his community (IN). The final 
verses of seventeen though nineteen focus the outward focus that Jesus had (OUT). This 


sets the tone of UP, IN, and OUT. 


Where do you spend the most part of your day or week (UP, IN, or OUT)? Reflect on 


this. 
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Where do you spend the least part of your day or week (UP, IN, or OUT)? Reflect on this. 


Congregational Readiness Test 

In the previous section, we reflected on our own personal readiness and being equipped 
to engage the community. A worshiping community must also be ready and prepared to 
move forward. As we move into the modules ahead, without the flexibility and 
readiness to discern where God is calling you, the potential exists of conflict and inability 
to complete the tasks. 


Please place a check mark next to each statement that reflects the worshiping 
community as a whole. Once you have gone through all the statements, count the 
amount of statements that you have marked. An answer key is provided below. 


is committed to faith practices that deepen the faith of worshipers 
is reaching young families, children, and youth 

sets goals and follows through 

has a lot of energy and passion for those outside the doors 

wants to grow and welcome people from other cultures and backgrounds 
has a history of setting and completing goals 

generally, agrees on important issues 

is ready to learn how to make changes 

manages disagreements in a health, respective manner 

is wonder what to do next 

realizes what they are doing is not working 

is ready to join in God’s mission by connecting with our neighbors 
has a leadership that is ready for something new 

has a desire to be missional 

has high trust in leadership 


Total boxes marked 
9 or more: You are ready now 
5 or less: This is not the time 


6-8: There is some discussion that is needed before you move on. Module 6.3 
Understanding Ourselves and the Neighborhood 
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Tools to Use 


As you continue to look at the surrounding community and yourselves here are some 
links are some recommended exercises and practices. There is a not a right number of 
these to participate in and you have to determine which one fits your context, skill set, 
and feasibility. One encouragement, you cannot adequately understand the surrounding 
community without engaging the community. 

Ecological Frame 

Looking at the ecological frame of a congregation looks at the roots and timeline of a 
worshiping community. We often do not look at how the surrounding neighborhood and 
outside factors weigh in to the life of church. This timeline exercise helps us interact and 
visually see the effect of the world and community on our worshiping community. The 
exercise is in the appendix. 


Neighborhood Exegesis 

Exegesis is a term that refers to the reading out of a given biblical text or narrative a 
reasonable meaning and/or interpretation. Exegesis is the process preachers implore as 
they prepare sermons or Bible studies, careful not to read into the story or passage 
what may not actually be there. 


In the twenty-first century, however, preachers and practitioners of the faith require far 
more than an ability to know what the Scripture once said and may still be saying. 
Ministry leaders must also be invested in cultural and neighborhood exegesis, i.e. 
drawing out of their local and relational contexts a sense of identity, meaning, and 
relevant possibilities for living into the gospel alongside their neighbors. We cannot 
afford to read into communities (false) assumptions about what good news can and 
should look like. Neighborhood exegesis is neither life giving for those we are called to 
serve nor for those called to such service. 


So we must engage new interpretative tools: maps, impromptu conversations with 
neighbors, partnerships with community leaders, interactions with local officials, 
investments in the history of the church and context surrounding a given congregation, 
and a willingness to risk implementing something altogether different and no longer 
limited to Sunday morning or traditional programs. 


We also must spend time in the community and ask a lot of questions. 

What is provided here is a proposed exercise essential to the beginning of discerning 
relevant and empathetic neighborhood ministry. First, identify a public gathering space, 
i.e. local business, community park, section of a community, etc., and carve out time to 
listen to local neighbors and observe. Then consider the following as you notice the 
people around you, your immediate surroundings, and how you might pray along the 
Way. 


The exercise is in the appendix. 
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Other Useful Tools 

We have introduced you to two main tools that are often used. Below is a list of other 
tools to use. You can find more information on these tools through the Studying 
Congregations website (https://studyingcongregations.org). They are a Lily Funded 
organization that has a number of toolkits you can use. 


Prayer Walk 

Focus Groups 
Observations 

Surveys 

Walking the Neighborhood 
Congregational Survey 
Census 

Demographic Analysis 
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Introduction 


“Finally, my brothers and sisters, whatever is true, whatever is honorable, 

whatever is just, whatever is pure, whatever is loving, whatever is gracious, if there is 
any excellence, if there is anything worthy of praise, think about these things. 

Keep on doing what you have learned and received and heard and seen in me. 

Then the God of peace will be with you.” (Philippians 4:8-9) 


The development of a faith community or the re-visioning of an established faith 
community takes time. One’s first instinct is to develop it as fast as possible. Doing so 
will skip areas of discernment and fail to harness the strengths and gifts of your 
leadership. It is worth the investment of time that you needed to discern where God is 


calling you. 


The following modules will lead you through a process using the insights of Appreciative 
Inquiry (Al) to help you develop a holistic vision and mission for your faith community. 
While Al is an organizational development process it is much more a philosophy. It 
believes that if we were to focus on peak experiences, ideals, and practices that it would 
shape our shared vision into reality. Too often we focus on our problems and conflict, in 
trying to solve those problems were are simply trying to achieve our status quo. By 
having shared vision for our faith community we not only have the opportunity to meet 
out “baseline” but have infinite possibilities. 
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What Is Appreciative Inquiry? 


Appreciative Inquiry (Al) is a collaborative and highly participative, system wide 
approach to seeking, identifying, and enhancing the “life-giving forces” that are present 
when a system is performing ideally. It looks at organizational and systemic change that 
focuses on doing more of what is already working, rather than focusing on fixing 
problems. It mobilizes strategic change by focusing on the core strengths of an 
organization, then using those strengths to reshape its future. Al looks to identify and 
find an organizations best values and its positive core. 


An Experience of Wholeness 


According to Jim Ludema (2000), “having the whole system in the room also brings an 
ecological perspective: all the pieces of the 
puzzle come together in one place and 
everyone can gain an appreciation for the 
whole. The unique perspective of each 
person, when combined with the 
perspectives of others, creates new 
possibilities for action, possibilities that 
previously lay dormant or undiscovered.” 


What is it about the experience of 
“Wholeness” that brings out the best in 
individuals, teams and faith communities? 
This question has been posed since the inception of The Appreciative Inquiry as tension 
turn to passion, cynicism to collaboration and apathy to inspired action. When the 
whole leadership team and faith community are involved in the process it: 


- Evokes trust. With full participation there is transparency of the process and 
its results. 

- Lets people see and experience a purpose greater than their own or their 
motives. 

- Imparts a sense that you are part of something larger and are connected to 
it. We are all part of a whole and no part is independent from one another. 

- Satisfies the human nature to be part of a larger community. You feel like a 
sense of belonging. 

- Establishes credibility in the outcomes. There is no “special committee or 
task force” determining the course of the community. It is a commitment of 
the whole. 

- Allows new norms to form quickly. You start to value relationships and 
getting the “whole story.” 

- Frees people transcend the 


sey” 


and become a “We.” 
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- Eliminates false assumptions about other people and other groups. When 
you get to know someone you realize they aren’t exactly what you imagined 
them to be. You develop compassion for different people instead of 
judgments. 


How It Works 


Appreciative Inquiry begins with analyzing the “positive core” of an organization/ 
worshiping community, 
then links this knowledge 
to the heart of the 
organizational change. In 
seeking a positive core, 
the team interviews a pre- 
determined section of the 
faith community. The 
conversations will revolve 
around shared narrative 
stories. 


ev 
\ The very act of asking a 
question influences the 


worldview of the person 
who is asked. Because 
human systems move 
toward what we ask 
questions about, 
Appreciative Inquiry helps discover what gives a system “life” when it is most effective 
in performance and human terms. 


When we link the positive core directly to a strategic agenda, changes never thought 
possible are rapidly mobilized building enthusiasm, confidence, and revival. 


David Cooperrider created Appreciative Inquiry which is based on the 5-D model 
(Definition, Discovery, Dream, Design, and Destiny), we are using the a modified 5-| 
model is designed more for the work we will be doing. The differences between the two 
are slight and the 5-I model has a broader focus and wording specifically for developing 
entrepreneurial startups. 


Why It Works 


1. Building relationships allows people to be known and to have equal footing 
instead of placing them in a hierarchical structure. Sharing of narrative stories builds 
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connections and helps people see each other as individuals rather than as labels. This 
informs people that they are important and that they belong. 


2. Appreciative Inquiry creates an atmosphere for people to be heard. When 
people feel listened, to respect and morale are raised. People become recognized as 


contributors to the process. 


3. It generates opportunities for people to dream, and to share in a potential 
future. 
4. It creates an environment in which people can choose how they contribute. 


When people are allowed to make choices according to their gifts and interests, 


engagement increases. 


5. It encourages and enables people to be positive. Positive attitudes are turned 


into assets instead of liabilities. 


Comparison to Problem-Focused Approaches 


Problem Solving 

Identify problem 

Conduct root cause analysis 
Brainstorm solutions and analyze 
Develop action plans 


Metaphor: Assumes organizations are 
constellations of problems to be overcome 


Appreciative Inquiry 

Appreciates “What is” (What gives life) 
Imagine “What might be” 

Determine “What should be” 

Create “What will be” 


Metaphor: Organizations are a solution/ 
mystery to be embrace 
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Initiate 


How will this process work with you? There are 5 sections that you will work through 
the Appreciative Inquiry Process. This stage (Initiate) involves bringing people together 
to participate. It is important that you involve more that yourself or a small group to 
work through this process. The more transparent and open you are the more trust there 
will be in the process and its ultimate 
outcomes. 


The second step is called Inquire. Through the 
inquiry stage your team will have conversations 
with members of the worshiping community. 
They will share stories of what brings value to 
them as well as potential dreams they may 
have. There is an interview guide and summary 
sheet for you to follow that is provided. 


The third step is to Imagine. After hearing and 
distilling the themes of those you have 
conversations with, you will be able to 
determine people’s specific values as uplifted 
by their stories. These values or “positive core” 
represent who and what define your leadership or worshiping community. While 
specific programs of the past may change, the positive core will remain. Then you will 
begin to dream. With no limitations, dream of what a potential future may be. 


Fourthly, is to Innovate. Innovate is beginning to put “legs” on your dreams and see the 
potential. You will do an Asset Based Church Assessment in order to see the real 
physical, emotion, financial and spiritual base in which you will work from. It is hard to 
move toward innovating when the available assets are not seen and understood. Finally, 
we will begin to engage the community though a theory of Asset Based Community 
Development (ABCD). Through this whole process we have been looking positively at 
ourselves and our worshiping community. We will to do the same with our 
neighborhood. Our neighborhood is not a problem we need to solve, but rather a 
community in which our assets can empower others. 


Lastly is to Implement. How are we going to put our ideas into practice? What are the 
evaluation marks? This last phase is continually refined and evaluated in lieu of what is 
working or meeting the needs of those you would like to serve. 


Each of the following sections will take time but can be done in a retreat format or in 


your regularly scheduled monthly meetings. Samples of a proposed weekend retreat 
schedule can be found in the appendix. 
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Why Storytelling? 


° People can provide rich answers to questions seeking “data” about success in 
their own “systems” (lives, groups, organizations, etc.). 

° Information that comes through personal narratives and stories is generally 
richer, and more accurate, than merely listing strengths, for example. 

° Through stories, strengths, values, and resources emerge, but more naturally. 
Most people in most cultures are also comfortable with stories — story telling is part of 
most cultures. 


° The very act of asking and answering questions begins to shift the system in the 
direction of the questions being asked — our questions are “fateful.” 

° Collective surfacing of memory invites multiple forms or innovation, not 
necessarily possible with more linear thinking. 

° Stories have depth and breadth that convey more than just a list or key points. 
° Stories engage the imagination in ways analytical discussions cannot. 

° Telling and listening to stories stimulates excitement and delight! 


Who to have conversations with? 

You now need to make a list of those that you will be speaking with and those that will 
be conducting the conversations. There is a download form to keep records of people’s 
answers and some guidelines for discussing together. You want to simply record what 
they are saying without critiquing or analyzing what is said. In forming your list, you may 
want to include: 


Former members 

Current members 

Visitors 

Seniors 

Active Participants 

Families 

All age groups 

Students that may be away from home 
Groups active at the church 


Interview Questions 

In your conversations with people it is important that each person use the same 
questions and verbiage. Below are suggested questions that you should feel to adapt to 
your context. Also available in the download is the interview summary sheet. Please fill 
out a sheet for each interview that you do. This will make recalling the interview easier. 


1. Recall a time when you participated in a transformative holistic experience in your 


faith community — a time when the experience was engaging, energizing, challenging 
and exciting for you and others. Please share the experience. 
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What made this a powerful learning experience? 
Who was involved? 
What did others do to support this holistic experience? 
2. Let’s talk for a moment about somethings you value deeply; specifically, the things 
you value about yourself in the story you just shared. Without being humble, what do 
you value about yourself and others in this story? 
3. What three wishes would you have for your faith community to increase its holistic 


mission and vision? 


Bridge Activity 

For the next time that you meet, participate in conversation with those that you have 
been assigned. Along the way you may add people to your list of those having 
conversations with. Perhaps those that you are having conversations with would like to 
be a member of your team. Have those discussions within your team. 


Remember the more exhaustive the list is the more accurate your assessment will be. 
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Inquire 
“The Best of What Is” 


The primary task in the Inquire phase is to identify and appreciate the “best of what is.” 
The distinguishing factor of Al in this phase is that every carefully crafted question of the 
topic choice is positive. 


This section focuses on peak times of the 
worshiping community’s existence or 
faith experience. You will be encouraging 
conversations in which people have 
witnessed their involvement as most 
alive and effective. By identifying the 
core values and factors (e.g., leadership, 
relationships, technologies, core 
processes, structures, values, learning 
processes, external relationships, 
planning methods, and so on) that made 
the high points possible, people 
deliberately “let go” of analyses of 
deficits and systematically seek to isolate 
and learn from even the smallest 


successes. 


In the Inquire stage, people share stories of the life of the church, discuss its core life- 
giving factors , and deliberate upon the aspects of their faith community’s history that 
they most value and want to bring to the future. In the Inquire phase, members come to 
know their history as positive possibility rather than a static, problematized, eulogized, 
romanticized, or forgotten set of events. Empowering and hopeful conceptions of the 
organization frequently, if not always, emerge from stories that reflect the organization 
at its best. Appreciation is alive and participants are connected in a dialogue of 
discovery. Hope grows and capacity is enriched. This is where the storytelling beings. 
The Inquire stage involves valuing those things that are worth valuing. 

Sharing of stories 

Take some time to share some of the stories that were told. Again, be sure not to be 
critical or add any analytical comments. These stories that are being told are a small 
glimpse into people’s thoughts and attitudes about the best of who you are. As the 
stories are told, write down some possible themes that have come up in them. 


Determining your positive core 

“Themes become the basis for collectively imagining what the organization would be like 
if the exceptional moments that we have uncovered in the interviews became the norm 
in the organization.” (Watkins and Mohr, 2001) 
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The positive core are the values that your community holds dear. They have been 
illustrated in the stories told in conversations that you have had. Now begin to share 
what themes of the stories have been uplifted. On other sheets or whiteboard, put the 
themes each has identified onto a place where all could see. Some themes can easily be 
put together. Perhaps someone else is talking about the same theme while using other 
words. Begin to talk through and find your positive cores. Please aim to get to 3-5 
themes. 
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Imagine (Possibility Thinking) 
“BEST OF WHAT COULD BE” 


Once a faith community begins to discover its positive core, the next step is to imagine 
and envision its future. The /magine phase moves people from the past to a potential 
future. One aspect that differentiates Al from other visioning or planning methodologies 
is that images of the future emerge out of grounded examples from its positive past. 
These images are compelling 
possibilities precisely because they 
are based on extraordinary 
moments in its history. The process 
is both personally and 
organizationally invigorating. 


The Imagine phase is an invitation to 
amplify its positive core by 
imagining the possibilities for the 
future that have been generated 
through the previous phases. The 
Imagine phase is both practical, in 
that it is grounded in its history, and generative, in that it seeks to expand its potential. 
It is the time to challenge the status quo of the organization. This is intended to create 
synergy and excitement. 


Review your positive core 

In the previous section you determined your positive core and began to dream. Before 
you move on, share your positive core to remind yourselves of what you have already 
decided. Again place your positive core in view of everyone. Continue to dream. You 
now have had time to begin to dream. Spend some time sharing some of your dreams 
and possibilities. 


Asset Based Church Development 

This Asset Mapping Exercise will help you look at the assets of your worshiping 
community. Often we dream possibilities but do not have the resources to follow 
through on them. For instance you may want to have a strong technological outreach, 
but do not have people with the knowledge to do that. We are limited by the “assets” 
that God has given us. When we say “assets” people seem to automatically think of 
building and finances, but assets are much more than that. This exercise will help you 
understand what God has blessed you with and help you recognize what you have. The 
assets that you have are physical, individual, institutional, and economic. The goal is to 
look at the positives and not the negatives. 
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Luther Snow designed the “Asset Mapping Exercise” with the Alban Institute. We are 
only using part of the exercise that helps us recognize our gifts. The action steps will be 
in the next section. 


Asset Based Church Development Exercise 
What you will need: 
Paper (15-20 sheets per person) 
Markers 
Tape 
Wall Space 


Break into groups of 4-5. 


On sheets of paper answer the questions below. Do not summarize or catalog 
everything. The idea is to recognize and list assets that might be useful. You will want to 
dig deeper to recognize assets that you may have overlooked. Use the questions below 
to help guide your thinking. Please be specific. 


Physical Assets 
What are two or three physical assets of your building or location? 
What are other physical assets of your building or location that you would not have 
thought of at first. Be creative. 


Individual Assets 
What are one or two things you can do with your hands? 
What is something no one in the worshiping community knows you care about? 
Name a few talents and skills of other people at your table. 


Associations 
What groups of people do you connect with in the community? Inside or outside your 


faith community. 


Institutions 
What institutions have something in common with your worshiping community? 


Economic 
What does your worshiping community spend money on? 


Dig deeper 
What signs have you seen lately of God’s grace in the world? 


Once you have spent up to 20 minutes on this, place your sheets on the wall so that others 
in your group may see. 
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From these sheets of paper in you group spend 15 minutes dreaming. Using your positive 
core (themes), and now your worshiping communities ’assets begin to dream. What are 
some possibilities? Begin to brainstorm. If God was with you and you knew you could 
not fail, what would you do? Please not the only boundaries are those that you have 
created for yourself in assets and your positive core. 


Get back together as a large group and share your imagination. 


Exercise modified From The Power of Asset Mapping: How Your Congregation Can Act on Its 
Gifts by Luther K. Snow. Copyright © 2004 by The Alban Institute, Inc. All rights reserve 
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Innovate 
“WHAT MIGHT BE” 


The innovate phase moves the process from a vision to strategic planning. In this phase 
you will integrate a community needs assessment through Asset Based Community. The 
goal is to have your perceived needs for the community meet the actual needs of the 
community. During the previous section you were involved in possibility thinking, now 
we move that to reality. 


Within this section you will be forming teams and defining roles in which these new 
endeavors will take shape. These teams represent commitment by your people to their 
involvement in the project. Finally, you will begin to discuss what is a successful 
benchmark. 


Asset Based Community Development 

In the prior sections you have done your internal work. You have engaged in SOAR, 
found your positive core, identified your assets, and began to imagine possibilities. Now 
that you know who you are and what you have to bring to the community, does what 
you imagine actually meet your needs? 
Quite possibly what you are thinking is not a 
need or it is being substantially provided by 
another organization. Think about providing 
online video tutoring if computers are not 
readily available for any students. 


Asset Based Community Development 
believes that each community has a 
combination of assets in which to build its 
future. Many times, we look as problems in 
our community as something to be solved. 
Much like the process you are undertaking 
now, we need to look at the glass as half 
full. In order to serve a community, we must 
reflect on the community. Reflecting does 
not mean looking at demographic and 
census reports but engaging the community. 


The best introduction to Asset Based 
Community Development for Faith Leaders 
is by Jay Van Gronigen. The link can be found on our website. 


Continue to make relationships and see where you can uplift those in the community. 
Now What? 
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In the previous section you began to think of possibilities. Now we will begin to see the 
real potential of these possibilities and how to get them started. In view of everyone 
place your possibilities so that all 
can see them. 


You need to start asking some 
questions: 


1. Is there any need for any of 
your brainstormed ideas? After 
interacting with the community, do 
you need to change anything? 


2. Is there a sustained 
commitment level for any of the 
projects? This will include staffing, 


spaces, finances, or participation. 


3. Is this going to be staff or volunteer driven? 


Begin a discussion on all the possibilities and begin to eliminate ideas until you come to 
a manageable amount. This amount may be 1 or more, depending on the size of your 
faith community or commitment level. Have your participants “vote with their feet” on 
the idea that they would commit to. Each idea would be in a different spot or table in 
the room. Have the participants move to that spot. 


Congratulations! You now have the team or committee that will now spearhead the 
partnerships and logistics of these new endeavors. At the table teams will: 


1. Determine next steps. 

2. Develop a list of “pieces” that need to be in place to move forward. 

3. Develop a list of resources (financial, space, people, training, partnerships) that 
will be needed. 

4. Assign roles and determine timeline for “pieces.” 

5, Set next meeting and items to accomplish. 

6. Pray for this new endeavor and ask others to pray with/ for you. 


Determine Benchmarks 

Success looks different in each context. For some, it may be simple conversations, and 
for others, it will be the tangible set of possibilities. Success cannot be defined by what 
others define it. How you determine success will need to be have predetermined markers. 
Use the following questions to begin talking about what success may look like. 


What are ways that churches usually measure success? Write your responses. 
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What are some biblical examples of “success” in ministry? 


Ask the question: “If this worshiping community is faithful and bears fruit for the gospel, 
what will we see a year from now?” 


Ask each person on the to name one measure of faithfulness or fruit-bearing for the 
worshiping community. Write down each suggestion so that all can see. Keep going 
around the circle until everyone has contributed all of the suggestions they generated. Do 
not debate or criticize the suggestions at this point. The goal is to generate ideas that 
would show that the ministry was bearing fruit. 


Follow the same procedure for the signs that would show that the community was not 
bearing fruit or successfully making disciples. Although it is difficult to define “success” 
in ministry, it is important to invest resources in places that are bearing fruit and 
transforming lives. 


Using the list of suggestions, the group has generated, create a set of benchmarks for the 
first year of ministry that would indicate that the worshiping community is bearing fruit. 


You may find it helpful to write down this sentence: “One year from now, if we are 
faithful to God and to its God-given mission, it will 


If, one year from now, we see (or do not see) , we will need 
to re-evaluate the entirety of the ministry. 
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Ask participants to sit in silence for several minutes and then write down a few words 
that could be used to fill in the blank. 


Out of the silence, ask people, as they feel motivated, to read the sentence aloud with one 
possible response. Continue doing this until everyone is finished. Allow a moment of 
silence after each response. Close in prayer. 
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Implement 
“WHAT WILL BE” 


The Implement phase is the conclusion of the SOAR 5-I process. You have moved 
through the process and discovered a potential future based on the faith communities 
past. In this section you will review, check bookmarks, and evaluate the initiative. This is 
the time to be honest but also positive about where you are headed. Do not be afraid of 
making changes or adjustments. 


Review 

Please review you SOAR, positive core, brainstorm, and your interactions with the 
neighborhood. Are you still on course? It is easy to revert to your past culture and the 
way of being. A periodic review of all these items are important to keep moving 
forward. Spend some time discussing the prior work you have done considering starting 
these new initiatives. 


Benchmark 

In the previous section you pre-determined benchmarks for these new initiatives. Reflect 
on what you talked about previously. If necessary, redo the exercise. 

Evaluation 

Reflect on your initiatives. 


1. Where did you see God? 
2. What did you learn? 


3, Did it work? Tell the truth. 


4. Is this something on which we still feel called to move forward? 
a: Are we encouraged/discouraged? 

6. Do we need more time? 

ie What is the potential? 

8. How was this similar/dissimilar to what we anticipated? 

9. Is our experiment a “fit” for the community? 


10. | Would we do this again? 


11. — Are the right people doing this with us? 
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Appendix: Ecological Survey 


What you will need: 
Blue painters’ tape 
Pens 
Post it notes 


One the wall make a grid that has three vertical lines and 6 horizontal lines. On the 
vertical lines put years (2010, 1990, 1970, 1950, 1930, 1910). For each group you will 
need a grid, for larger groups you will need extra space. In each group you will want 
someone to facilitate the conversation. 


Break into groups of no more than ten. 

Give everyone a stack of post it notes and pen. Give them a couple minutes to write an 
event of the worshiping community. It must be something that someone has directly told 
them or they have experienced. 

Put the post it notes below the bottom horizontal line in chronologically. Discuss a few of 
the events before returning to your seat. 

Now write an event that happened in your community. Again it must be something that 
someone has directly told them or they have experienced. 

Put the post it notes on the middle line chronologically. Discuss a few of the events. Now 
discuss the impact the community changes had on the church timeline before returning to 
your seat. 

Finally, write an event that happened in your country. Again it must be something that 
someone has directly told them or they have experienced. 

Put the post it notes on the top line chronologically. Discuss a few of the events. Now 
discuss the impact the country, community, had on the church timeline before returning 
to your seat. 

Come back as a large group. Share your reflections on how outside factors has impacted 
your faith community and neighborhood. 
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Appendix: Neighborhood Exegesis 
Dwelling in the Word 
Read: Luke 10:1-11 


After this the Lord appointed seventy-two others and sent them two by two ahead of him 
to every town and place where he was about to go. ?He told them, “The harvest is 
plentiful, but the workers are few. Ask the Lord of the harvest, therefore, to send out 
workers into his harvest field. Go! I am sending you out like lambs among wolves. ¢ Do 
not take a purse or bag or sandals; and do not greet anyone on the road. 

5“When you enter a house, first say, ‘Peace to this house.’ *If someone who promotes 
peace is there, your peace will rest on them; if not, it will return to you.’ Stay there, 
eating and drinking whatever they give you, for the worker deserves his wages. Do not 
move around from house to house. 

§ “When you enter a town and are welcomed, eat what is offered to you. ’ Heal the sick 
who are there and tell them, ‘The kingdom of God has come near to you. * But when you 
enter a town and are not welcomed, go into its streets and say," ‘Even the dust of your 
town we wipe from our feet as a warning to you. Yet be sure of this: The kingdom of God 
has come near. ’ 


Discussion: 

Listen to the passage. 

Underline any words or phrases that stand out. 
Sit quietly with those words. 

What message do you hear? 

Share with another person. 


Content: The following is a guide to your site visit. This is intended for you to get a 
subjective view of the people God may be asking you to engage. The first set of questions 
is what some people call a “windshield survey.” What can you learn just by observing the 
physical context of where you’re going? What can you see from your car or by walking 
around that would either give you information about the people in the area or raise 
questions you want answered? The second part of the activity is to get you into the 
neighborhood. Others call this “neighborhood exegesis,” which is a term for getting a 
“read” on the people in a particular area. 


You will find this one of the most energizing experiences for your team. It can be the 
catalyst to getting work started. It will be something you need to do at different times and 
places. Find out what and when that might be. Demographic reports don’t motivate us to 
care. Encountering real people and learning their story is the only way to do this. 
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Site Visit Observations: A Windshield Survey 
Observe as you are making your way into the neighborhood. Fill out the observation 
questions prior to starting your walk. Let this be your first impression. 


Who do you see? Describe the people. 


Who is missing? 


What are they doing? 


What conversations/interactions do 


you observe? 


Are they alone or in groups? 


Are people walking on the streets, 


biking or running? 
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How are they dressed? Notice details like 


jewelry or not, name badges, shoes, 


styles, or technology. 


What do you smell? 


What does the infrastructure of the 


community look like? 


Are these apartments, dwellings, 


gated driveways, townhouses, RV parks? 


What types of signs do you see? 


What types of businesses are in the area? 
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What gathering spaces do you see? 


How does the community make you feel? 


Site Visit Activities: Three Actions and Conversations 
While you are in the neighborhood, we encourage you to do these three actions. 


Have a drink or something to eat in a local establishment. Listen in on conversations. It’s 
a chance to ask questions of locals. 


Talk with at least one person who is part of the group you believe God is asking you to 
engage. 


Bring back a token, something that represents what you learned about the people you 
met. You'll use this to tell part of the story you are learning about these people. 


Site Visit Questions: Casual Community Conversations 

Find places where people gather and look for opportunities to ask people questions. 
Look for those people you have sensed God’s call to engage. 

If you go into a business, be sensitive not to interrupt someone’s work. Always ask, 
“Would you have time to answer a few questions about the area and the people who live 
here?” 

If someone asks you, “Why do you want to know?” be honest and tell them what you’re 
doing. We would suggest that you delay asking questions about church and whether or 
not one is needed. This will change the conversation. If you must, ask people if they are 


aware of churches in the area and what they are like. 


Go out in groups of two and no more than three — don’t overwhelm! Remember you are 
taking an attitude of listening. 
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Conversation Starters: 


“Excuse me, do you work or live in the area?” 

“If I were to move here, what do I need to know?” 

“Who lives here?” (Age groups, race, class, families, singles, etc.) 

“What do people do for fun?” 

“Do you like living/working here?” 

“Do people live/work here for a long time?” 

“What are the challenges in the area?” 

“What are the benefits?” 

“What could make this community better?” 

This list is not exhaustive. This should give you some ideas of a starting point. Simply be 
curious and attentive. Have natural conversations. Be aware that people love to talk about 
themselves and where they live. You are usually giving people a gift by doing this. 


Debrief: Telling a story of what you’ve learned 

The site visit can be as brief as a couple of hours. Plan time in your day to gather your 
group to share first impressions and any learning you’ve had. You could gather at a café 
or a pub or a park to do this. 

Share what your token represents from your visit. Have each group share their 
discoveries and insights. Pray for those you’ve met and had conversations with on your 
visit. Pray that God will clarify your direction. 


Beyond the Site Visit: What more can we learn? 


Once you have done several site visits, there’s still a lot more to learn. A comprehensive 
learning of the community is not done through one tool. What questions have not been 
asked? Where and when do we need to go back to continue our finding? Interview people 
in person such as city leaders, nonprofit organizations, local school, or other people that 
would have a good interaction with the community. Beyond asking questions in the 
community, there are other tools such as demographic information. You can use 
MissionInsite or Precept as well. Remember to use a balance of all the tools to get a good 
understanding of the neighborhood. 
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Appendix C: Project Survey Questions 
Same questionnaire used for each phase. 


Proto Narrative Approach: Pre-Process 

Proto Narrative Approach: Understanding Ourselves and the Community Around Us. 
Proto Narrative Approach: Storytelling 

Proto Narrative Approach: Dreaming 

Proto Narrative Approach: Visioning 


1. How likely is it that you would recommend the proto narrative process to a friend 
or colleague? 1-5 
2. Which of the following words would you describe the process? 


Needs work 
High quality 
Useful 
Challenging 
Simple 
Cumbersome 
Impractical 
Ineffective 
Poor quality 


3. How well does the proto narrative process meet your needs? 


e Extremely well 
Very well 
Somewhat well 
No so well 
Not at all well 


4. How would you rate the quality of the proto narrative approach? 


e Very high quality 

e High quality 

e Neither high nor low quality 
e Low quality 

e Very low quality 


5. How well does our workbook explain information to you? 
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Extremely well 
Very well 
Somewhat well 
Not so well 
Not at all well 


6. Do you have any other comments, questions or concerns? (From question 5) 


7. How engaging is the overall approach? 
e Extremely engaging 
e Very engaging 
e Somewhat engaging 
e Not so engaging 
e Not at all engaging 


8. Do you have any other comments, questions or concerns? (From question 7) 


9. How satisfied are you with the ability to integrate the proto narrative approach 
with your faith community? 


Extremely satisfied 
Very satisfied 
Somewhat engaging 
Not so engaging 
Not at all engaging 


10. Please share any other comments you have below: 
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Appendix D: Project Survey Analysis 


Proto Narrative Approach: Pre-Process 


Q.1 | Q.2 Q3 |Q4 {Q.5 |Q6. |Q.7 |Q.8 | Q.9 
Michigan 4 5 4 5 -- 4 -- 5 
State 
Park 5 High 4 4 5 -- 5 -- 5 
Church Quality 
Mosaic 5 High 5 5 5 -- 5 -- 2) 
Street Quality 
Church Useful 
Challenging 
First 5 5 5 > -- ) -- S 
Presbyterian 
Church 
Comments: 


Proto Narrative Approach: Understanding Ourselves and the Community Around Us. 


Q.1 |Q.2 Q.3 Q.4 O.5. | Q6.. |.Q:7— | Q.8 | Q.9 
Michigan 4 High 4 5 5 -- 4 -- 5 
State quality 
Useful 
Simple 
Park 5 4 4 > -- > -- 4 
Church 
Mosaic 5 5 4 5 -- 5 = 4 
Street 
Church 
First 4 5 5 4 -- 5 -- ce) 
Presbyterian 
Church 
Comments: 
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Proto Narrative Approach: Storytelling 


Q.2 


Michigan 
State 


Q.1 
5 


Q.3 
5 


Park 
Church 


> 


5 


Mosaic 
Street 
Church 


4 


5 


First 
Presbyterian 
Church 


Comments: 


Proto Narrative Approach: Dreaming 


Q.1 


Q.2 


Q.3 


Michigan 
State 


4 


4 


Park 
Church 


5 


5 


Mosaic 
Street 
Church 


4 


4 


Nn Nn WO 
— 


First 
Presbyterian 
Church 


Comments: 
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Proto Narrative Approach: Visioning 


Oy 1. -| O72" || O3 Q.4 Q2.5 ;Q6 ;Q.7 }Q.8 |Q.9 

Michigan 4 i) 5 4 -- 4 -- 4 
State 
Park 5 5 5 5 -- 5 -- 5 
Church 
Mosaic 5 4 3) 5 -- 5 -- 5 
Street 
Church 
First 4 4 4 3 -- 4 -- 4 
Presbyterian 
Church 

Comments: 
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Appendix E: Workshop Presentation 


TRAINING ASSOCIATE FOR NEW 


35 Jesus wont through aff the towns and viBages, 
aching in er synagogues, prodaming the good 


therefore, to sand out workers imo his harvest Held.” 
(Matthew 9:35-38) 
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“A quality of ambiguity and disorientation that occurs in 
transitory situations and space, when a person or a group of 
people is betwixt and between something that has ended, 
and a new situation not yet begun.” 


Susan Beaumont, How To Lead When You Don’t Know Where 
You Are Going, 
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“We have to allow ourselves to be drawn out of “business as, 
usual” and remain patiently on the “threshold” (limen, in 
Latin) where we are betwixt and between the familiar and the 
completely unknown. There alone is our old world left 
behind, while we are not yet sure of the new existence. That's 
a good space where genuine newness can begin. Get there 
often and stay as long as you can by whatever means 
possible. It’s the realm where God can best get at us because 
our false certitudes are finally out of the way. This is the 
sacred space where the old world is able to fall apart, and a 
bigger world is revealed.” 


- Father Richard Rohr 


fe Bl 


The Chinese use the term weijf for crisis, in 
which wei means ‘danger’ and ji signifies 
‘opportunity’. 


“The Church is to be a community of 
faith, entrusting itself to God alone, even 


at the risk of losing its life. “ 


- 1.0301 
‘The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church pt. 2 
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UNDERSTANDING 
OURSELVES AND jeaay 
THE COMMUNITY 


Tools to self reMiect aval enahsate 
readies 


Lobe Ooty 

eee, 
te 

Nis Tecgion aod ctu tealve of there vices a roa cae 
of Nphaces, and 

Haka ed Sedna ees ot na vhs bone 


pba br eed ale paper ere a my ew 
bese tengee 7 wseheerh fren of 


traded with cnalean apiits weoe cared 29 Aad all fie coved 
are trying ta touch him fhe power cares cas those birs and beaded! all 
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’ 


ASSESSMENT 
TOOLS 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO THE 
VISIONING 
PROCESS 


; 


WHAT IS APPRE 


Appreciative Inquiry (Al) 2 0 collabceative and haghly 
participative, system wide appesech to secking, identifying 
afd eahancing the “Mfe-gwing forces” that are present 
when a systers & performing adeally. It looks at 
organ@ational and eysternic change that focuss on dum 
mare of whet is already working, rather than focusing on 
fising pechierre. ft mobelims stratege: change by fucueng 
on the cure strengths of an organization, then aang thaw 
strengths t reshape its furere. Al books 00 identify and find 
an orgarmations best vabses and && penitive core. 
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COMPARISON TO PROBLEM FOCUSED 
APPROACHES 


Problem Solving ‘Appreciative Inquiry 
Identify problem ‘Appreciates "What is” (What gives life) 
Conduct root cause analysis Imagine “What might be” 

Brainstorm solutions and analyze Determine “What should be” 

Develop action plans Create "What will be” 

‘Metaphor: Assumes organizations are Metaphor: Organizations are a solution/ 


constellations of problems to be mystery to be embraced 
overcome 


‘voles trust: With full participation thee transparency ofthe proces and is result, 
‘Lats people See and experience a purpose greater than their own or thelr motives 


Inspurts sense that you are part of something large and are connected ot We ate 
allprt ofa whole and no partis independent from one anaber 


Stes the human nature toe put of larger community. You fel likes sense af 
belong 


atablishes eit nthe outcomes, Tere eo “epi commits task fare 


determining the course ofthe community. Iisa comuaitment af the whole. 


Aes new norms to form icy, You sat to alu relationship and getting the 
whale story 


Frees peopl tanscond the"T” and becomes "We 


Initiate 
Starting the process 


Inquire 
“Best of What Is 


Imagine 
“What Could Be" 


Innovate 
"What Will Be" 


Implement 
‘Creating What Will Be 


Proto 
Narrative 
Approach 


at! 
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1001 NWC 
RESOURCES 


Seed Grant [$90,00) 


Investment Grant 
($90,000 + matching) 


Growth Grant ($90,000 + 
matching) 


Health Care Grant ($1900) 
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Appendix F: Workshop Attendees 


Workshop #1: January 
Attendees 6 Surveys 0 
Results: 


Workshop #2 Detroit 
Attendees 10 Surveys 3 
Results: 


Workshop #3 March 
Attendees 5 Surveys 3 
Results: 


Workshop #4 Los Ranchos 
Attendees 10 Surveys 4 
Results: 


Workshop #5 Immanuel 
Attendees 8 Surveys | 


Results: 

Workshop #6 Engage 
Attendees 4 Surveys 2 
Results: 

Workshop #7 May 
Attendees 7 Surveys 0 
Results: 


Workshop #8 Church in the Park 
Attendees 6 Surveys 3 
Results: 


Workshop #9 Way Station 


Attendees 4 Surveys 3 
Results: 
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Appendix G: Workshop Survey Questions 


. How would you rate this workshop? 


Excellent 
Very good 
Good 

Fair 

Poor 


. How helpful was the content presented at this workshop? 


Extremely helpful 
Very helpful 
Somewhat helpful 
Not so helpful 
Not at all helpful 


. How likely are you to use our Core Leadership Training Program? 


Extremely likely 
Very likely 
Somewhat likely 
Not so likely 
Not at all likely 


. How likely are you to recommend this workshop to a friend? 


Extremely likely 
Very likely 
Somewhat likely 
Not so likely 
Not at all likely 


. How could future workshops be improved? Select all that apply. 


Make the workshops more interactive 
Increase the length of the workshop 
Have more knowledgeable speaker(s) 
Breakout rooms 

Other 

None of the above 


. Do you have any other comments, questions, or concerns? 
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Appendix H: Workshop Survey Analysis 


Worshiping Rating | Helpfulness | Likely to | Likely To Recommend 
Community Engage 
Church in the park | 5 4.66 4.66 4.66 
Way Station 4.66 | 4.66 4.33 4.33 
Emmanuel 5 5 a 5 
Los Ranchos 4.75 4.25 cee. SIS 
Detroit 4.66 | 4.66 3.66 4 
March 1001 4.5 3225 4 4 
Training 
Emerge 5 5 4.5 5 
January 1001 --- --- --- --- 
Training 

Comments: 


Question #5: How could future workshops be improved? Select all that apply. 


length of workshop 
breakout rooms 


Question #6: Do you have any other comments, questions, or concerns? 


Add another workshop or phase 2 

How will it work in our situation? 

Give us homework and a follow-up session 

Your presentation was very well done, and I know people really appreciated 
It. 

According to the Gallup report, I realized that there are more 
elements/subjects I as a church leader need. I wish there was a workshop for 
people who are weak in executing and strategic thinking can learn. 

I was not able to attend but watched after. Sean was inviting, warm, and 
knowledgeable. While I've considered leading this kind of ministry in the past, 
I am now pastor of an urban, historic church in the city of Detroit. In the 
interim before I was called here, my church tried to launch something that 
would be labeled as a ned but without knowledge or support that 1001 can 
offer. Unfortunately, it was already waning by the time I came. Since then, 
several people with ideas have approached us, but none have taken hold. I 
think there is a strong role for "greenhouses" for churches like mine, and 
greater visibility of resources for those in the support role would be helpful. 
Offer another workshop as a follow up to this one and give us the opportunity 
to remain in the same groups or at least have some of the same people that 
know our story. Sean the WORKSHOP WAS FABULOUS! Thank you for all 
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the time, energy, resources and thought put into making it happen. I look 
forward to the next one 
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Appendix I: Consultant Questions 


Tell me a little about your ministry background and what led you to your current ministry 
consulting with churches. 


think about the worshiping communities you work with. How would you characterize 
them? 


Tell me about a church or worshiping community that you find remarkable in its ability 
to develop new initiatives? 


What is it about this community, do you think, that makes them so able to start new 
initiatives? 

Generally speaking, what characteristics mark a church or worshiping community that can 
start new initiatives? 

What cautions would you give to pastors that are trying to start new initiatives? 

What situational factors do they think helped with the initiatives they have seen start; is 
there something about that specific context that may not be replicable in other worshiping 


communities? 


Is there anything that you would like to add or comment on? 
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Appendix J: Leader Questions 


Tell me a little about yourself. 


Tell me a little about your ministry background and what led you to your current 
ministry? 


Describe the cultural and social context within which the worshiping community resides? 


How do you describe your current call to your worshiping community and the 
neighborhood? 


Where did your pastoral leadership style develop? What has influenced you now? 
Give me an example of your style of leadership, How do you lead? 

How has your style of leadership evolved? How do you get people to follow you? 
How has it changed in these COVID times? 


If you were given the opportunity to speak with other church leaders about leadership and 
the cultural shifts that are happening. What advice would you give them? 


Is there anything that you would like to add or comment on? 
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Appendix K: Interview Release 
Interview Release 


I understand that Rev. Sean M. Chow (the Author) is preparing, writing, and will 
publish a work on the subject of pastoral leadership and organizational change, 
which is currently titled Navigating Worshiping Communities Through Cultural Change 
in Liminal Space (the Work). 


In order to assist the Author in the preparation of the Work, I have agreed to be 
interviewed and to provide information and other materials to be used in connection 
with the Work, including my personal experiences, remarks, and recollections as well 
as any photographs and documents that I may choose to give to the Author (the 
Interview Materials). 


I hereby grant and assign to the Author and his/her licensees, successors, and 
assigns the following rights in connection with the Interview Materials for use as part 
of the Work or any advertising, packaging, or promotional materials for the Work, in 
any and all editions, versions, and media, in perpetuity and throughout the world. 


1. The right to quote or paraphrase all or any portion of the Interview Materials, and 
to generally use and publish the Interview Materials, including my experiences, 
recollections, incidents, re- marks, dialogue, actions, and information, as well as any 
photographs and documents that I may give to the Author. 


2. The right to use my name, image, and biographical data. 


3. The right to develop, produce, distribute, advertise, promote, or otherwise exploit 
the Work as a book or any other Work in any manner that the Author or his/her 
assigns deems appropriate. I understand and acknowledge that the Author or his/her 
assigns will be the sole owner of all copyright and other rights in and to the Work. 


In order to enable the Author to develop the Work in any manner that the Author 
may deem best, I hereby release and discharge the Author and his/her licensees, 
successors, and assigns, from any and all claims, demands, or causes of action that I 
may have against them by reason of anything contained in the Work, or any of the 
above uses, including any claims based on the right of privacy, the right of publicity, 
copyright, libel, defamation, or any other right. 


In consideration of the foregoing, the Author has agreed to provide me with one free 
copy of the Work in its first edition upon publication. I acknowledge and agree that I 
am not entitled to receive any other form of payment from the Author and/or his/her 
licensees, Successors, and assigns. 


Agreed and confirmed: 


Signature Date 
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Name (print) 


(Take from the Association of American University Presses’ Permission FAQs, 
http://www.aaupnet.org/aboutup/issues/copyright/permfaqa.pdf) 
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Appendix L: Consultant Interview Notes 
Consultant Interview #1 


Tell me a little about your ministry background and what led you to your current ministry 
consulting with churches. 


- Denominational leader of the Episcopal Church 
- Church planter 
- Charged with resourcing and encouraging new communities of faith 


think about the worshiping communities you work with. How would you characterize 
them? 


- Works with both traditional and innovative church starts 
- Trending in the last few years to be more innovative 

o Dinner church 

o Church in communities and neighborhoods 

o Not rooted in a physical building 


Tell me about a church or worshiping community that you find remarkable in its ability 
to develop new initiatives? 


- Church in Ohio with a large 30 year old Sanctuary but split over conservative/ 
progressive ideals. 
o Lost half the people and income 
o New pastor came and helped them revision 
o Moved out of the church and into a space above the pub 
o Pastor is contracted part time and the other half is to start new churches 


What is it about this community, do you think, that makes them so able to start new 
initiatives? 

Generally speaking, what characteristics mark a church or worshiping community that can 
start new initiatives? 


- Trusted in the pastor 
- Open lines of communication 
- Ability to bring people along on the journey 


What cautions would you give to pastors that are trying to start new initiatives? 
- People are going to need to trust the pastor in order to say failure or something 
different is OK. 


- Key leaders that are onboard for the vision 
- Engage the community not dictate to it 
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What situational factors do they think helped with the initiatives they have seen start; is 
there something about that specific context that may not be replicable in other worshiping 
communities? 


- Willing to think outside the box, willing to take chances 
- Culture of loving God’s mission 

- Engaging the community and talking about evangelism 
- Discipleship 


Is there anything that you would like to add or comment on? 
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Consultant #2 


Tell me a little about your ministry background and what led you to your current ministry 
consulting with churches. 


- Former coordinator of Presbyterian Church USA 1001 New Worshiping 
Communities movement 

- Former mid-council staff 

- Found church planting was a passion of hers many years ago. Served on many 
committees that support the development of them. 


think about the worshiping communities you work with. How would you characterize 
them? 


- Ability to pivot and make changes quickly 


Tell me about a church or worshiping community that you find remarkable in its ability 
to develop new initiatives? 


- Children’s director of a large affluent church 
o Community outreach 
o Creative energy 
o Self starter and former staff at a Christian camp 
o Engages the community with pop-up play and other activities for children 
* Provides library books and activities during COVID 
» Sunday school for children in the community 


What is it about this community, do you think, that makes them so able to start new 
initiatives? 

Generally speaking, what characteristics mark a church or worshiping community that can 
start new initiatives? 


- Good support system (finances, prayer, etc) 

- Permission giving culture 

- A good leadership team 

- Ability to push the boundaries and find partners 
What cautions would you give to pastors that are trying to start new initiatives? 
What situational factors do they think helped with the initiatives they have seen start; is 
there something about that specific context that may not be replicable in other worshiping 


communities? 


Is there anything that you would like to add or comment on? 
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Consultant #3 


Tell me a little about your ministry background and what led you to your current ministry 
consulting with churches. 


- Former staff member of 1001 New Worshiping Communities 
- Currently Director of Training for Fresh Expressions US 


think about the worshiping communities you work with. How would you characterize 
them? 


- New expressions of church 

- Not necessarily will look like the traditional church 
o Dinner church, etc. 

- Laity and ordained leadership 


Tell me about a church or worshiping community that you find remarkable in its ability 
to develop new initiatives? 


What is it about this community, do you think, that makes them so able to start new 
initiatives? 

Generally speaking, what characteristics mark a church or worshiping community that can 
start new initiatives? 


- Discipleship 

- The people are just not consumer of religious goods 
- Entrepreneurial spirit 

- Purpose 

- Passion 

- Uniqueness 

- Attentiveness 


What cautions would you give to pastors that are trying to start new initiatives? 
- Financial commitment needed for those that are involved (mid-councils, 
participants, etc) 
- Pull to do programs versus connecting with people 
What situational factors do they think helped with the initiatives they have seen start; is 
there something about that specific context that may not be replicable in other worshiping 


communities? 


Is there anything that you would like to add or comment on? 
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Consultant #4 


Tell me a little about your ministry background and what led you to your current ministry 
consulting with churches. 


- Former church planter 
- Now director of a church planting program for a seminary 


think about the worshiping communities you work with. How would you characterize 
them? 


- Fragile innovative beings that need to be cared and nurtured 
Tell me about a church or worshiping community that you find remarkable in its ability 
to develop new initiatives? 


- Church that was stuck in the way it was doing things 

o Politically was conservative in its view on ICE and immigration 
Until ICE came for a long-standing member 
Experiences change views 
Now are active politically and reaching out to immigrants’ 
Intertwining faith and politics 


OoO00 0 


What is it about this community, do you think, that makes them so able to start new 
initiatives? 

Generally speaking, what characteristics mark a church or worshiping community that can 
start new initiatives? 


- Soil in which the community grows 

o Is it nurtured? 

o Is it cared for? 
- Ability to gain trust in the community and its participants 
- Theological reflection (Dwelling in the Word) 


What cautions would you give to pastors that are trying to start new initiatives? 


- People react to anxiousness in different ways. Be aware of how people act out. 
- Piling on too much load onto volunteers 

- How we treat others 

- People can be quite good at something they don’t feel called to (passion) 


What situational factors do they think helped with the initiatives they have seen start; is 


there something about that specific context that may not be replicable in other worshiping 
communities? 
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Is there anything that you would like to add or comment on? 
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Appendix M: Leader Interview Notes 


Interview #1 


Tell me a little about yourself. 
- Asian male, ordained, leading a New Worshiping Community 
- Went to seminary 
- Took first call in Boston as an Associate Pastor 
- Came back to start something new 


Tell me a little about your ministry background and what led you to your current 
ministry? 
- See below 


Describe the cultural and social context within which the worshiping community resides? 
- Queer affirming progressive Asian church in Koreatown 
- Only one in Los Angeles 
- Reaches into an area which is highly conservative and does not talk much 
about social ethics 


How do you describe your current call to your worshiping community and the 
neighborhood? 
- Started on a webpage for Asian Christian Progressive 
- Developed a core group from there of five people. “Careful manicuring” of 
leadership 
- Trying to do something different 


Where did your pastoral leadership style develop? What has influenced you now? 
- Decentralized leadership is important “leave it up to them” 
- While the pastor might be the leader, the laity drive the mission 
- Came from an evangelical background 
- Inclusive leadership (welcoming everyone) 


Give me an example of your style of leadership, How do you lead? 
- Do what you are called to do not what everyone is doing 
- Find your niche 
How has your style of leadership evolved? How do you get people to follow you? 
- Social ethics/ social values draws people together 
- Not necessarily an Asian church but people are drawn by their beliefs/ ethics 
- Multicultural ministries take time 
- The importance of community whether in-person or online 


How has it changed in these COVID times? 
- Become more than a church with a physical location 
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- Now highly developed online 

- Meeting the needs of people around the world 

- Expectations of membership 
If you were given the opportunity to speak with other church leaders about leadership and 
the cultural shifts that are happening. What advice would you give them? 

- Don’t stop what you are doing or creating during the pandemic 


Is there anything that you would like to add or comment on? 
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Interview #2 


Tell me a little about yourself. 
- Non ordained, anglo, pastor 
- Not an ordained minister 
- Worked in nonprofit work prior to leading this NWC 
- Been leading this NWC for 4 years 


Tell me a little about your ministry background and what led you to your current 
ministry? 
- Was hired to start and lead a new service at an existing large congregation 
- Worked with catholic charities locally prior to coming here 
- Was hired to fulfill the three year strategic plan of the sponsoring church 
o Not necessarily to start a new church 
o Funded through an endowment for five years 


Describe the cultural and social context within which the worshiping community resides? 
- Sponsoring church longed for something that would create space to be 
innovative. 
- Important to know your values 
o The leaderships values steered the development of their worshiping 
community 


How do you describe your current call to your worshiping community and the 
neighborhood? 
- A place of hospitality, conversation, peace, and reconciliation 
- Creating open dialogue among people in the intersection of justice and 
liberation 


Where did your pastoral leadership style develop? What has influenced you now? 
Give me an example of your style of leadership, How do you lead? 
- Does not have all the answers but to rely on the leadership team that has been 
developed 
- Commitment from the leadership team to be actively involved 
How has your style of leadership evolved? How do you get people to follow you? 
- Continual brainstorming with the leadership invites ownership, involvement, 
and engagement 
- Acknowledge when failure happens 
- Make adjustments, nothing is set in stone 
- Relationships and leadership is based on trust 


How has it changed in these COVID times? 


- Need to be connected to one another 
- Relationships matter 
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- Online community development, how does community happen online 
If you were given the opportunity to speak with other church leaders about leadership and 
the cultural shifts that are happening. What advice would you give them? 


- Don’t stop what you are doing or creating during the pandemic 


Is there anything that you would like to add or comment on? 
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Interview #3 


Tell me a little about yourself. 
- Non ordained, immigrant, Brazilian, worshiping community leader 
- Speaks several languages 
- Church is Portuguese speaking 
- Working ona Doctor of Ministry through a seminary in Puerto Rico 


Tell me a little about your ministry background and what led you to your current 
ministry? 

- Started churches in Brazil before coming to the United States 

- Serving as a pastor for 17 years 

- Previous church started with 19 people and grew to a large congregation 


Describe the cultural and social context within which the worshiping community resides? 
- Portuguese Immigrant Church and developing a Spanish service 
- Focus mostly on those that are transitioning to the United States and 
responding to their spiritual and physical needs 
- 12 different cultures are present in their congregation 


How do you describe your current call to your worshiping community and the 
neighborhood? 
- Sense of call to help others in which they empower others 
o Showing the love of God 
- Helping immigrants settle and make life in the United States 


Where did your pastoral leadership style develop? What has influenced you now? 
- Leadership style is by showing what a Christian life should be 
- Byexample 
- Leadership is not on Sunday morning but through a walking life together 
- Care, example, and love 
- “Smell like your flock” 


Give me an example of your style of leadership, How do you lead? 
- Finding the needs of those that they are called to serve and respond 
o Housing, medication, food 


How has your style of leadership evolved? How do you get people to follow you? 
- Continual brainstorming with the leadership invites ownership, involvement, 
and engagement 
- Acknowledge when failure happens 
- Make adjustments, nothing is set in stone 
- Relationships and leadership is based on trust 


How has it changed in these COVID times? 
- Community matters and how the church responds is important 
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- Larger than COVID but issues of immigration and the political and social 
response 


If you were given the opportunity to speak with other church leaders about leadership and 
the cultural shifts that are happening. What advice would you give them? 


Is there anything that you would like to add or comment on? 
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Interview #4 


Tell me a little about yourself. 
- Non ordained but in the process with the Presbyterian Church USA 
- Served as a youth director prior to starting this church 


Tell me a little about your ministry background and what led you to your current 
ministry? 
- Felt led to co-pastor this church with no prior connections in the community. 


Describe the cultural and social context within which the worshiping community resides? 
- Church plant is in one of the last community-oriented areas in their urban area 
- Area all around has been gentrified 
- How do we stand with our brothers and sisters of the community? 


How do you describe your current call to your worshiping community and the 
neighborhood? 
- A disconnect between the denominational church and the neighborhood 
o Especially in communities of color 


Where did your pastoral leadership style develop? What has influenced you now? 
- Decentralized leadership 
- Not about Sundays or the pastors. 
- Careful to not let the pastors’ personalities overwhelm but it’s about 
relationships 


Give me an example of your style of leadership, How do you lead? 
- Too many resources of the church are focused on Sunday worship, the focus is 
not worship but the community 
- Uplifting the gifts of others 
- Being aware of the church culture and those that perceive it 


How has your style of leadership evolved? How do you get people to follow you? 
- Work hard but be aware of need for sabbath breaks 
o Church takes time off during Christmas and Easter to do Sabbath 
- Know your own personal limits 


How has it changed in these COVID times? 
- Community matters and how the church responds is important 
- Larger than COVID but issues of immigration and the political and social 
response 


If you were given the opportunity to speak with other church leaders about leadership and 
the cultural shifts that are happening. What advice would you give them? 


Is there anything that you would like to add or comment on? 
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